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Foreword 


The  legislation  that  established  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  (AHCPR)  in  1989  called 
for  the  agency  to  arrange  for  the  development  and  periodic  review  and  updating  of; 

1.  Clinically  relevant  guidelines  that  may  be  used  by  physicians,  educators,  and  health  care  practition- 
ers to  assist  in  determining  how  diseases,  disorders,  and  other  health  conditions  can  most  effectively 
be  prevented,  diagnosed,  treated,  and  managed  clinically;  and 

2.  Standards  of  quality,  performance  measures,  and  medical  review  criteria  through  which  health  care 
providers  and  other  appropriate  entities  may  assess  or  review  the  provision  of  health  care  and  assure 
the  quality  of  such  care. 

As  the  process  of  developing  clinical  practice  guidelines  has  evolved,  the  importance  of  the  quality  im- 
provement tools  that  can  be  derived  from  guidelines  has  become  clear,  as  has  the  need  to  publish  and  dis- 
seminate a series  of  reports  on  using  guidelines  to  improve  quality  of  care.  In  the  applications  illustrated 
in  this  series  of  reports,  medical  review  criteria  are  explicit  statements  that  clinicians,  health  care  organiza- 
tions, quality  and  utilization  reviewers,  payers,  and  regulators  can  use  to  determine  how  the  process  of 
care  relates  to  guidelines.  When  derived  systematically  from  credible  guidelines,  review  criteria  can  be 
used  to  profile  and  assess  quality  of  care.  Criteria  based  on  comprehensive  guidelines  can  be  used  to  ex- 
amine how  different  aspects  of  the  entire  care  process — diagnosis,  treatment,  and  management — fit 
together,  providing  more  useful  information  than  isolated  rates  of  incidence,  utilization,  or  occurrence. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  medical  review  criteria  are  the  building  blocks  for  science-based  performance  meas- 
urement and  standard  setting  in  health  care. 

This  two-volume  report  describes  methodologies  for  translating  AHCPR-supported  clinical  practice 
guidelines  into  review  criteria  and  performance  measures,  and  applications  of  those  measures  in  quality  of 
care  standard-setting,  assessment,  and  improvement.  The  studies  included  in  this  series  illustrate  the  chal- 
lenges of  and  innovative  approaches  to  implementing  clinical  practice  guidelines,  measuring  guideline- 
related  performance,  and  assessing  the  effects  of  putting  guidelines  into  practice.  It  is  our  hope  that  these 
reports  will  not  only  help  health  care  professionals  integrate  guidelines  into  their  own  quality  improve- 
ment programs,  but  will  also  stimulate  discussion  about  concepts  and  methodology  that  will  advance  the 
field  of  quality  measurement. 


Clifton  R.  Gaus,  Sc.D. 

Administrator 

Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
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Preface 


Change  is  occurring  faster  than  ever  before,  or  so  it  seems  in  health  care  in  the  United  States.  A restructur- 
ing is  under  way  in  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health  care,  and  at  the  national  level  new  roles  are  being 
debated  for  the  Government  and  the  private  sector  in  this  huge  enterprise  that  constitutes  one-seventh  of 
the  economy. 

While  there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  among  the  many  interested  parties  on  just  how  this 
restructuring  can  best  be  accomplished,  a clear  consensus  is  emerging  on  some  issues  related  to  quality  of 
care,  such  as  the  following: 

• Quality  of  care  is  not  a given. 

• There  should  be  full  public  accountability  for  outcomes  of  care. 

• Accountability  requires  measuring  the  quality  of  care  provided  to  populations  of  patients. 

• Public  policies  should  promote  continuous  improvement  of  quality  of  care. 

This  document  is  one  effort  by  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  (AHCPR)  in  fulfilling 
a legislative  mandate  to  help  achieve  these  new  approaches  to  quality  improvement,  measurement,  and 
monitoring.  In  short,  this  document  was  developed  to  help  those  interested  in  using  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines— developed  by  AHCPR  and  in  the  private  sector — to  evaluate  quality  of  care.  Although  many  view 
clinical  practice  guidelines  primarily  as  tools  in  clinical  quality  improvement,  interest  has  recently  been 
growing  in  the  application  of  clinical  practice  guidelines  to  broader  purposes,  such  as  payment  and  reim- 
bursement policies  and  legal  defense.  Regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which  clinical  practice  guidelines  are 
intended  to  be  used,  it  is  critical  that  everyone  who  uses  them  understands  how  to  do  so.  For  any  judg- 
ment to  be  made  about  health  care  delivered  according  to  recommendations  based  on  clinical  practice 
guidelines,  such  care  must  be  evaluated  with  tools  that  have  been  rigorously  developed  on  the  basis  of  a 
clearly  understood  methodology. 

Using  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines  To  Evaluate  Quality  of  Care  describes  how  to  translate  clinical 
practice  guidelines  into  evaluation  tools  and  how  to  use  these  tools  to  determine  whether  the  care  pro- 
vided conforms  to  the  guidelines.  The  methodology  is  not  simple,  yet  it  is  nonetheless  conceptually 
straightforward.  Good  measurement  of  care — measurement  that  is  credible  to  clinicians,  managers,  and 
the  public — requires  meticulous  attention  to  rigorous  technique.  Therefore,  readers  are  urged  not  to  look 
for  shortcuts  in  thinking  through  the  issues  and  applying  the  techniques. 

Using  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines  To  Evaluate  Quality  of  Care  has  been  published  in  two  volumes. 
Volume  1 consists  of  Chapters  1-3,  which  provide  background  and  overview  information  about  clinical 
guidelines,  their  potential  usefulness  in  quality  measurement,  and  issues  that  should  be  considered  and 
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understood  before  proceeding  to  develop  evaluation  tools.  Volume  2 (Chapters  4-6)  contains  detailed 
how-to  instructions  for  developing  guideline-derived  evaluation  tools.  They  describe  the  state  of  the  art  in 
the  emerging  science  of  quality  measurement.  While  the  recommendations  may  seem  very  detailed  over- 
all, the  basic  steps  in  the  processes  described  can  be  applied  to  beginning  efforts  with  limited  resources  as 
w'ell  as  to  mature  quality  measurement  programs  with  ample  resources. 

The  appendixes  provide  additional  useful  information  related  to  complementary  efforts  in  outcomes 
measurement,  validity  of  performance  measures,  statistical  ratio-based  measurement,  and  algorithm  devel- 
opment for  review  criteria. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  think  through  the  issues  in  deriving  measurements  from  guidelines  and  to 
apply  the  methods  carefully  to  their  own  guideline-related  measurement  efforts.  Only  through  additional 
efforts  will  the  recommendations  in  this  volume  actually  improve  the  methodology  of  care  assessment 
and  thereby  improve  care.  The  Nation  is  unquestionably  poised  on  the  threshold  of  this  new  era  of  ac- 
countability in  health  care. 


Stephen  C.  Schoenbaiim,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 
David  N.  Sundwatl,  M.D. 

Workgroup  Co-chairs 
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Abstract 


As  the  United  States  undergoes  a restructuring  of  the  way  health  care  is  financed  and  delivered  and  de- 
bates the  roles  of  the  Government  and  the  private  sector  in  health  care,  there  is  growing  interest  in  examin- 
ing issues  surrounding  quality  of  care — how  it  is  defined,  how  it  is  evaluated,  and  how  delivery  of  care  is 
related  to  patient  outcomes. 

A panel  of  experts  with  a broad  range  of  expertise  and  experience  in  measuring  quality  of  care  was  con- 
vened to  develop  a document  that  would  provide  a single  methodology  for  using  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines to  evaluate  the  quality  of  health  care.  Volumes  1 and  2 of  this  document  describe  how  to  translate 
clinical  practice  guidelines  into  evaluation  tools  and  how  to  use  these  tools  to  determine  whether  the  care 
provided  conforms  to  the  recommended  guidelines.  A fundamental  assumption  of  this  document  is  that 
such  a methodology  could  have  broad  utility  for  a variety  of  potential  users,  including  practitioners, 
providers,  and  professional  organizations. 
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Executive  Summary 


As  the  United  States  restructures  its  health  care  fi- 
nancing and  delivery  systems  and  debates  the  roles 
of  Government  and  the  private  sector  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care,  a consensus  is  emerging  on  sev- 
eral issues: 

• Quality  of  care  is  not  a given. 

• There  should  be  full  public  accountability  for 
outcomes  of  care. 

• Accountability  requires  measurement  of  the 
quality  of  care  provided  to  populations  of 
patients. 

• Public  policies  should  promote  continuous 
improvement  of  quality  of  care. 

To  fulfill  its  legislative  mandate  to  help  achieve 
improvements  in  health  care  delivery,  measurement, 
and  monitoring,  AHCPR  convened  a multidiscipli- 
nary expert  panel  to  examine  ways  in  which  clinical 
practice  guidelines  can  be  used  to  evaluate  quality 
of  care.  In  order  for  any  judgment  to  be  made  about 
health  care  delivered  according  to  recommendations 
based  on  clinical  practice  guidelines,  such  care 
must  be  evaluated  with  tools  that  have  been  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  a clearly  understood  methodol- 
ogy. This  document  considers  the  issues  involved 
in  developing  and  using  evaluation  tools.  A second 
volume  provides  the  methodology. 

This  project  was  guided  by  extensive  discussion 
and  review  of  materials  by  the  workgroup;  by  an 
open  meeting  to  solicit  comments  and  information 
from  professional  health  care  organizations,  specialty 
societies,  and  other  interested  individuals;  and  by  ex- 
tensive peer  review  by  individuals  and  organizations. 


Volume  1 (Chapters  1-3)  presents  a discussion 
of  guideline-derived  quality  evaluation  in  which 
the  basic  tools  for  improving  health  care — medical 
review  criteria,  performance  measures,  and  stand- 
ards of  quality — are  briefly  defined  and  described. 
Discussion  follows  on  a number  of  issues  that  us- 
ers should  consider  before  developing  and  imple- 
menting evaluation  tools  based  on  clinical  practice 
guidelines.  Among  these  issues  are  several  general 
questions,  such  as  the  potential  uses  and  users  for 
this  evaluation  methodology;  the  nature  and  train- 
ing of  the  multidisciplinary  group  that  will  apply 
the  methodology  to  a particular  health  care  issue; 
and  the  variations  in  settings,  resources,  and  data 
and  documentation  that  may  affect  the  evaluation 
process.  A second  broad  category  of  issues  that  us- 
ers should  consider  before  developing  evaluation 
tools  has  to  do  with  the  translation  methodology  it- 
self. These  issues  relate  to  selecting  a topic  for 
evaluation;  developing  an  implementation  plan  for 
the  evaluation  tools;  understanding  that  developing 
and  using  evaluation  tools  is  a dynamic  process; 
and  identifying  potential  barriers  to  implementing 
evaluation  tools.  The  third  category  of  issues  to 
consider  comprises  the  uses  to  which  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  application  of  evaluation 
tools  will  be  put  and  the  impact  of  that  information 
on  health  care  practitioners  themselves. 

Volume  1 concludes  with  an  appendix  contain- 
ing supplementary  information  on  the  use  of  out- 
comes as  performance  measures. 

The  heart  of  Using  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines 
To  Evaluate  Quality  of  Care  lies  in  Volume  2,  in 
which  Chapters  4 and  5 lay  out  an  overview  and  ex- 
plain step-by-step  the  methodology  for  translating 
clinical  practice  guidelines  into  evaluation  tools. 
Volume  2 includes  a checklist  (Chapter  6)  that 
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provides  performance  review  committees  with  a 
means  for  checking  the  completeness  of  their  work 
and  documenting  their  decisions.  Also  included  are 
appendixes  on  the  development  of  a process  to  de- 


termine the  validity  of  a performance  measure,  on 
selected  statistical  issues,  and  on  methods  for  con- 
structing algorithm  flowcharts. 
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1.  AHCPR-Supported  Guideline  Development  and  the 
Activities  of  the  Workgroup 


Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  background  information  on 
AHCPR  and  the  development  of  clinical  practice 
guidelines.  AHCPR-supported  clinical  practice 
guidelines  provide  an  important  and  useful  starting 
point  for  generating  medical  review  criteria,  per- 
formance measures,  and  standards  of  quality, 
which  collectively  are  referred  to  as  evaluation 
tools  that  can  be  used  to  assess  quality  of  care. 

Also  described  in  this  chapter  are  the  formation, 
composition,  and  processes  followed  by  the 
AHCPR-supported  Workgroup  To  Develop  Meth- 
ods for  Deriving  Medical  Review  Criteria,  Stand- 
ards of  Quality,  and  Performance  Measures  From 
Guidelines.  The  activities  of  the  workgroup  led  to 
this  document. 

Background  Information  About 
AHCPR 

AHCPR  was  established  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  of  1989  (Public  Law 
101-239)  as  the  successor  to  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  and  Health  Care 
Technology  Assessment.  As  the  newest  component 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  AHCPR  was  created 
in  part  to  respond  to  (1)  concerns  about  the  variabil- 
ity in  health  care  practices  and  (2)  uncertainty 
about  the  effectiveness  of  health  care  services.  The 
Agency’s  mission  is  to  improve  the  quality,  appro- 
priateness, and  effectiveness  of  health  care  and  im- 
prove access  to  health  services. 


development  of  clinical  practice  guidelines,  and  as- 
sessing health  care  technologies.  Agency-funded  re- 
search explores  the  availability,  quality,  and  costs 
of  health  care  services  and  ways  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  appropriateness  of  clinical  prac- 
tice, including  prevention  of  disease.  In-house 
researchers  analyze  a range  of  health  care  policy 
and  cost  issues  and  evaluate  the  risks  and  effects  of 
specific  health  care  technologies. 

The  Agency’s  Medical  Treatment  Effectiveness 
Program  (MEDTEP)  addresses  questions  of  effec- 
tiveness and  appropriateness  of  clinical  practice. 
Components  of  MEDTEP  include  patient  out- 
comes research,  clinical  practice  guidelines,  health 
care  data  bases  for  research,  and  dissemination  of 
research  and  guideline  information. 

The  Office  of  the  Forum  for  Quality  and  Effec- 
tiveness in  Health  Care  (the  Forum)  is  one  organ- 
izational component  of  AHCPR.  In  support  of  the 
overall  Agency  mission,  the  Forum  is  directed  by 
the  1989  OBRA  legislation  to  arrange  for  the  devel- 
opment, periodic  review,  and  updating  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  clinically  relevant  guidelines  that  may 
be  used  by  physicians,  educators,  and  health  care 
practitioners  to  assist  in  determining  how  diseases, 
disorders,  and  other  health  conditions  can  most  ef- 
fectively and  appropriately  be  prevented,  diag- 
nosed, treated,  and  managed  clinically;  and 
(2)  standards  of  quality,  performance  measures, 
and  medical  review  criteria  through  which  health 
care  providers  and  other  appropriate  entities  may 
assess  or  review  the  provision  of  health  care  and 
ensure  its  quality. 


AHCPR  carries  out  this  mission  by  supporting 
and  conducting  scientific  research,  facilitating  the 
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The  AHCPR-Supported  Clinical 
Practice  Guideiines 

Soon  after  its  creation,  AHCPR  sought  advice  from 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  (lOM)  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  clinical  practice  guidelines.  The  lOM 
convened  a special  committee  that  defined  key 
terms,  identified  desirable  attributes  of  good  guide- 
lines, and  provided  technical  assistance  for  other 
aspects  of  guideline  development  (lOM,  1990). 

As  defined  by  lOM,  practice  guidelines  are  “sys- 
tematically developed  statements  to  assist  practi- 
tioner and  patient  decisions  about  appropriate 
health  care  for  specific  clinical  circumstances” 
(lOM,  1990,  p.  38).  This  definition  highlights  sev- 
eral distinctive  aspects  of  the  AHCPR-supported 
clinical  practice  guidelines.  The  guidelines  repre- 
sent “systematically  developed  statements,”  that  is, 
statements  generated  from  use  of  a systematic,  rig- 
orous, and  explicit  methodology,  including  a review 
of  all  available  scientific  evidence  for  the  topic  un- 
der study.  The  AHCPR-supported  guidelines  are  in- 
tended to  assist  both  practitioners  and  patients  in 
making  health  care  decisions.  In  addition,  the 
guidelines  focus  on  clinical  conditions  rather  than 
on  technical  procedures.  Within  this  broad  defini- 
tion, the  purpose  of  the  AHCPR-supported  clinical 
practice  guidelines  is  to  enhance  the  quality,  appro- 
priateness, and  effectiveness  of  health  care,  using 
the  best  available  scientific  evidence  and  expert 
opinion. 

Selection  of  Clinical  Practice  Guideline 
Topics 

In  selecting  topics  for  guidelines  to  be  developed, 
AHCPR  considers  many  factors,  including  the 
following: 

• Potential  for  reducing  clinically  significant 
and  unexplained  variations  in  .services  and 
procedures  used  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  management,  or  outcomes  related 
to  the  clinical  condition. 

• Number  of  individuals  affected  by  the 
condition. 


• Adequacy  of  scientific  evidence  on  which  to 
develop  a guideline. 

• Amenability  of  a particular  condition  to 
prevention. 

• Specific  needs  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
populations. 

• Cost  of  the  condition  to  all  payers,  including 
patients. 

Potential  guideline  topics  are  suggested  by  a va- 
riety of  health  care  experts  and  professional  organi- 
zations. In  1993,  AHCPR  published  a Federal 
Register  notice  in  which  it  invited  comments  on 
guideline  topics  under  consideration  and  requested 
suggestions  for  additional  topics.  Expert  advice  is 
also  sought  on  prioritizing  guideline  topics.  The 
topics  selected  by  AHCPR  for  guideline  develop- 
ment cover  a broad  range  of  clinical  problems  and 
relate  to  the  work  of  many  different  types  of  health 
care  professionals.  Guidelines  released  to  date  are 
listed  in  Table  1.1, 

Methodology  for  Developing 
AHCPR-Supported  Guidelines 

The  AHCPR-supported  clinical  practice  guidelines 
are  developed  by  private  sector  expert  panels  who 
use  a rigorous  and  explicit  methodology.  Members 
of  the  multidisciplinary  guideline  panels  are  se- 
lected from  nominations  received  in  response  to  a 
Federal  Register  notice  announcing  the  formation 
of  a panel  on  a specific  topic.  Panel  chairs  and 
members  are  selected  according  to  published  crite- 
ria, including  expertise  in  the  clinical  condition  un- 
der study.  Each  panel  consists  of  approximately  15 
members  who  represent  a broad  range  of  profes- 
sional disciplines  and  clinical  experience  relevant 
to  the  clinical  condition  under  study  and  a diversity 
of  geographic  locations  and  ethnic  origins.  All 
guideline  development  panels  include  health  care 
consumers. 

The  AHCPR’s  guideline  methodology  used  by 
the  expert  panels  was  formulated  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  lOM  and  individual  experts  in  clinical 
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Table  1 .1 . Released  AHCPR-supported  clinical  practice  guidelines 


Guideline  number  and  title 

Release  date 

1. 

Acute  Pain  Management:  Operative  or  Medicai  Procedures  and  Trauma 

March  5, 1992 

2. 

Urinary  Incontinence  in  Adults 

March  23, 1992 

3. 

Pressure  Ulcers  in  Adults:  Prediction  and  Prevention 

May  18, 1992 

4. 

Cataract  in  Adults:  Management  of  Functional  Impairment 

February  25, 1 993 

5. 

Depression  in  Primary  Care:  Volume  1.  Detection  and  Diagnosis. 
Volume  2.  Treatment  of  Major  Depression 

April  14, 1993 

6. 

Sickle  Cell  Disease:  Screening,  Diagnosis,  Management,  and 
Counseling  in  Newborns  and  Infants 

April  27, 1993 

7. 

Evaluation  and  Management  of  Early  HIV  Infection 

January  20, 1 994 

8. 

Benign  Prostatic  Hyperplasia:  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

February  8, 1 994 

9. 

Management  of  Cancer  Pain 

March  2, 1994 

10. 

Unstable  Angina:  Diagnosis  and  Management 

March  15, 1994 

11. 

Heart  Failure:  Evaluation  and  Care  of  Patients  With  Left  Ventricular 
Systolic  Dysfunction 

June  29,  1 994 

12. 

Otitis  Media  With  Effusion  in  Young  Children 

July  14,  1994 

13. 

Quality  Determinants  of  Mammography 

October  19, 1994 

14. 

Acute  Low  Back  Problems  in  Adults 

December  8, 1994 

15. 

Treatment  of  Pressure  Ulcers 

December  21, 1994 

practice  guideline  development,  analysis  of  scien- 
tific research,  information  analysis,  and  evaluation 
research.  This  methodology  requires  that  all  scien- 
tific evidence  related  to  the  clinical  condition  un- 
der study  be  considered,  that  benefits  and  harms  of 
various  diagnostic  modalities  and  interventions  be 
identified,  that  the  consequences  of  different  treat- 
ment options  be  weighed,  and  that  the  scientific 
evidence  and  expert  judgment  supporting  the  guide- 
line statements  be  described  and  documented 
explicitly. 

This  methodology  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
comprehensively  evaluating  the  empirical  evidence 
demonstrating  effectiveness,  significant  outcomes 
(including  those  important  to  patients),  benefits, 
and  risks.  Through  their  analysis  of  the  scientific 
literature,  panels  seek  to  identify  which  health  care 
interventions  for  a particular  clinical  condition  re- 
sult in  what  outcomes  (both  beneficial  and  harm- 
ful). The  expert  judgment  of  the  panel  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  guideline  recommendations  only  in 
the  absence  of  scientific  evidence,  or  when  the  sci- 
entific evidence  is  weak  or  conflicting  (Woolf, 


1991).  In  developing  the  AHCPR-supported  guide- 
lines, expert  panels  go  through  a series  of  basic 
steps  (Table  1 .2). 

AHCPR-supported  guideline  panels  focus  on 
the  health  interventions  and  the  health  outcomes 
that  are  associated  with  the  clinical  condition  of  in- 
terest. Health  interventions  are  “any  action  taken  to 
modify  the  health  of  an  individual  or  collection  of 
individuals”  (Eddy,  1991,  p.  28).  Health  outcomes 
are  defined  as  “outcomes  that  people  can  experi- 
ence (feel  physically  or  mentally)  and  care  about. 
They  relate  to  the  length  and  quality  of  life,  includ- 
ing death,  functional  disability,  appearance,  pain, 
anxiety,  reassurance,  and  peace  of  mind”  (Eddy, 
1991,  p.  54).  For  additional  information  about  out- 
comes and  the  relationship  between  outcomes  and 
interventions  or  processes  of  care,  see  Appendix  A. 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  AHCPR- 
supported  clinical  practice  guidelines  is  that  they 
address  patient  preferences.  The  guidelines  specify 
certain  decision  points  at  which  the  benefits  and 
risks  of  interventions  are  presented  to  the  patient 
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Table  1.2.  Basic  steps  in  developing 

AHCPR-supported  clinical  practice  guidelines 

• Define  the  scope  of  the  guideline. 

• Define  the  major  questions  regarding  the  clinical 
condition  that  the  guideline  will  address. 

• Review  and  analyze  the  available  scientific  research 
for  each  question. 

• Review  estimates  of  important  patient  outcomes  that 
will  be  influenced  by  the  interventions  for  the  clinical 
condition. 

• Review  benefits  and  harms  of  each  intervention. 

• Review  current  and  potential  health  care  costs 
associated  with  the  guideline.  Where  cost  information 
is  available  and  reliable,  provide  costs  of  alternative 
strategies  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  management  of  the  condition. 

• Invite  information  and  comments  on  the  guideline 
topic  from  professional  and  consumer  organizations, 
researchers,  and  others  at  a public  open  meeting. 

• Prepare  the  guideline  draft  on  the  basis  of  available 
empirical  evidence  and  professional  judgment  when 
empirical  evidence  is  insufficient. 

• Submit  the  draft  guideline  for  independent  review  by 
outside  experts. 

• Revise  the  draft  guideline  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of 
comments  and  information  received. 

• Prepare  the  guideline  in  several  formats  appropriate 
for  use  by  providers,  consumers,  educators, 
researchers,  and  others. 

• Periodically  review  the  new  scientific  evidence  related 
to  the  clinical  condition,  and  update  the  guideline 
when  such  evidence  indicates  a need. 


so  that  the  patient’s  preferences  can  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Guideline  Dissemination 

Once  completed,  the  AHCPR-supported  clinical 
practice  guidelines  are  widely  dis.seminated  to  a va- 
riety of  audiences.  The  AHCPR-supported  guide- 
lines comprise  several  documents,  each  created  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a particular  audience.  The  guide- 
line documents  are  as  follows: 

• Clinical  practice  guideline.  This  version 
contains  the  specific  guideline  statements  and 
recommendations,  algorithms,  summary  of 


evidence  tables,  and  pertinent  references.  It  is 
intended  for  use  by  health  care  practitioners 
as  a reference  for  clinical  decisionmaking. 

• Quick  reference  guide  for  clinicians.  This 
document,  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  clini- 
cal practice  guideline,  includes  summary 
points  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  for  day-to-day  use  by  health  care 
practitioners. 

• Consumer  version  (in  English  and  Spanish). 
This  version  for  patients,  caregivers,  and  par- 
ents of  young  patients  describes  the  condi- 
tion, presents  treatment  options  with  benefits 
and  risks  in  easy-to-understand  terms,  and 
suggests  questions  to  ask  health  care  practi- 
tioners. The  information  is  intended  to  help 
patients  make  decisions  about  treatment 
alternatives. 

• Guideline  technical  report.  This  technical 
version  contains  all  background  and  support- 
ing materials  for  the  clinical  practice  guide- 
line, including  algorithms,  methodology, 
literature  review,  summary  of  scientific  evi- 
dence tables,  references,  and  a comprehen- 
sive bibliography.  It  is  for  health  care 
practitioners,  researchers,  educators,  pro- 
fessional organizations,  and  others. 

Other  Sources  of  Guidelines 

In  addition  to  the  AHCPR-supported  clinical  prac- 
tice guidelines,  there  are  other  sources  of  guide- 
lines. Among  the  most  readily  available  sources  are 
the  practice  guidelines  and  practice  parameters  de- 
veloped by  physician  and  nurse  organizations  and 
by  other  health  care  organizations.  For  example,  ap- 
proximately 1,800  practice  parameters  developed 
by  almost  75  national  physician  specialty  organiza- 
tions and  other  groups  are  available  (AMA,  1995). 
Other  guidelines  have  been  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Preventive  Services  Task  Force  (1989).  While  the 
focus  of  this  document  is  the  use  of  the  AHCPR- 
supported  clinical  practice  guidelines  as  a basis  for 
deriving  medical  review  criteria,  performance 
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measures,  and  standards  of  quality,  the  workgroup 
believes  that  the  processes  and  methodology 
described  could  be  used  to  derive  these  evaluation 
tools  from  guidelines  developed  by  other 
organizations. 

The  AHCPR’s  Workgroup 

The  second  legislative  mandate  for  the  Forum  is 
the  development  of  medical  review  criteria,  per- 
formance measures,  and  standards  of  quality.  One 
fundamental  strategy  used  by  the  Forum  to  address 
this  mandate  was  to  convene  the  multidisciplinary 
workgroup  that  developed  this  document.  Early 
discussions  among  the  AHCPR  staff  and  repre- 
sentatives from  other  Federal  agencies  resulted  in 
the  recognition  that  no  documented  methodologies 
existed  for  translating  clinical  practice  guidelines 
into  evaluation  tools.  Also  acknowledged  was  that 
such  methodologies,  when  developed  and  docu- 
mented, could  be  helpful  to  a variety  of  possible  us- 
ers, including  practitioners,  providers,  professional 
organizations,  and  others.  An  essential  assumption 
underlying  the  workgroup’s  formation  and  charge 
by  the  Forum  was  that  translation  methodologies 
could  be  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  po- 
tential users  for  evaluating  quality  of  care.  The 
workgroup  subsequently  concluded  that  a single 
translation  methodology  could  be  devised  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  multiple  users. 

Establishment  of  the  workgroup  was  announced 
in  a Federal  Register  notice  dated  January  23, 

1992,  which  called  for  nominations  of  experts  to 
serve  as  workgroup  members.  More  than  50  nomi- 
nations of  qualified  individuals  were  received  from 
health  care  organizations,  professional  societies, 
and  experts  in  health  care  quality.  Two  co-chairs 
and  16  members  were  selected  for  the  workgroup 
after  an  extensive  review  of  the  nominations. 

These  1 8 men  and  women  have  a broad  range  of 
expertise  and  experience  in  measuring  quality  of 
care  and  represent  diverse  clinical  practice  settings, 
research  expertise,  education,  and  geographic  lo- 
cations as  well  as  diverse  disciplines  and  spec- 
ialties. In  addition,  the  Agency  contracted  with 


Dr.  R.  Heather  Palmer  to  be  the  methodologic  con- 
sultant to  the  workgroup. 

The  workgroup  convened  its  first  meeting  in 
March  1992  in  Charleston,  SC.  Thereafter,  five 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area 
between  June  1992  and  September  1993.  The 
AHCPR  charged  the  workgroup  as  follows: 

The  Workgroup  is  charged  with  identifying  is- 
sues associated  with  and  methods  for  translating 
clinical  practice  guidelines  into  medical  review 
criteria,  standards  of  quality,  and  performance 
measures.  This  work  is  intended  to  be  useful  to 
a variety  of  organizations  engaged  in  developing 
guidelines,  evaluating  health  care,  or  improving 
the  quality  of  health  care. 

In  the  course  of  its  meetings,  the  workgroup  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  its  two  charges — to  develop  meth- 
ods for  translating  clinical  practice  guidelines  into 
evaluation  tools,  and  to  consider  and  describe  is- 
sues associated  with  developing  and  using  evalu- 
ation tools.  Dr.  Palmer  began  by  outlining  a 
specific  translation  methodology  that  built  on  work 
that  had  begun  as  part  of  an  AHCPR  contract  to  the 
American  Medical  Review  Research  Center  to  de- 
velop medical  review  criteria  for  three  specific 
AHCPR-supported  guidelines.  Dr.  Palmer’s  initial 
proposal  of  a framework  and  all  subsequent  itera- 
tions of  the  methodology  were  reviewed  in  depth 
by  the  workgroup  members,  who  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  its  refinement  for  general  usage. 

Concurrently,  the  workgroup  identified,  dis- 
cussed, and  documented  the  issues  relating  to  an 
organization’s  development  and  use  of  guideline- 
derived  evaluation  tools.  The  initial  list  of  issues 
was  derived  from  workgroup  discussion;  this  list 
was  expanded  and  refined  during  subsequent  meet- 
ings and  reviews  of  draft  chapters.  Early  drafts  re- 
garding specific  issues  were  prepared  by  several 
workgroup  members.  These  drafts  provided  the  ba- 
sis for  subsequent  discussion,  and  much  of  this  in- 
formation was  incorporated  into  Chapter  3. 

The  workgroup’s  open  meeting,  held  Septem- 
ber 1 , 1 992,  provided  important  information  that 
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proved  helpful  for  framing,  discussing,  and  describ- 
ing relevant  issues.  This  open  meeting,  announced 
in  a Federal  Register  notice,  was  an  opportunity  for 
the  workgroup  to  receive  comments  and  informa- 
tion from  the  public  about  its  activities.  Attendance 
at  this  open  meeting  reflected  the  great  interest  of 
the  health  care  community  in  the  development  and 
use  of  evaluation  tools.  A total  of  22  professional 
health  care  organizations,  specialty  societies,  and 
interested  individuals  presented  oral  or  written  tes- 
timony for  the  workgroup’s  consideration.  Using 
the  nominal  group  technique,  the  workgroup  mem- 
bers identified  52  major  themes  from  all  testimony. 
These  themes  were  considered  as  the  methodology 
was  refined,  and  the  related  issues  were  explored 
and  described. 

In  July  1993,  AHCPR  invited  1 1 1 persons  and 
organizations  to  review  a draft  of  this  document.  In- 
cluded were  individuals  who  had  been  nominated 
for  workgroup  membership,  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  had  presented  to  the  workgroup  at  the 
open  meeting,  and  other  persons  known  to  AHCPR 
or  to  workgroup  members  to  have  interest  and  ex- 
piertise  in  quality  measurement  in  a variety  of  set- 
tings. Ninety-two  of  these  persons  indicated  an 
interest  in  commenting  on  the  draft  document,  and 


61  of  those  returned  comments  for  consideration 
by  the  workgroup.  Discussion  of  these  comments 
was  the  substance  of  the  workgroup’s  last  meeting 
in  September  1993  and  the  basis  for  the  final 
document. 
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Introduction 

Over  the  past  half-century  or  more,  medical  prog- 
ress has  consisted  primarily  of  the  development  of 
new  technical  information  about  disease  processes, 
new  diagnostic  techniques,  and  new  treatments. 
Relatively  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  develop- 
ing systematic  information  about  how  health  care 
is  actually  delivered  to  individual  patients  or  popu- 
lations of  patients.  More  recently,  as  this  type  of  in- 
formation has  been  sought,  variation  in  clinical 
practices  has  been  documented  and  clearly  demon- 
strates that  persons  with  the  same  basic  condition 
often  receive  different  evaluations  or  treatments. 
These  differences  in  the  processes  of  health  care 
lead  to  variation  in  the  costs  of  care  and,  more  im- 
portant, may  lead  to  differences  in  the  outcomes  of 
care  for  the  patients  being  treated. 

To  improve  significantly  the  delivery  of  health 
care  and  achieve  optimal  outcomes,  more  informa- 
tion about  care  is  needed.  For  example,  clinicians 
and  patients  need  information  on  the  outcomes  of 
care  for  large  groups  of  patients  to  help  them  make 
decisions  about  individual  patient  care;  clinicians 
and  provider  organizations  need  information  about 
individual  and  comparative  performance  to  assess 
and  improve  care;  and  payers  and  purchasers  need 
information  to  help  them  decide  what  to  pay  for 
and  whether  they  are  receiving  the  high-quality 
care  they  are  paying  for. 

Considerations  such  as  these  lay  behind  Con- 
gress’s establishment  of  the  AHCPR  in  OBRA 
1989.  These  considerations  also  led  to  the 
Agency’s  mandate  to  study  outcomes  of  care  and 
to  facilitate  development  of  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines, medical  review  criteria,  performance  meas- 
ures, and  standards  of  quality  (see  Chapter  1).  The 


development  of  clinical  practice  guidelines  and 
guideline-derived  measures  of  clinical  perform- 
ance, which  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  efforts  of 
AHCPR,  is  an  important  step  in  the  transformation 
of  health  care  delivery  into  an  industry  based  on 
facts  about  the  relationship  between  processes  of 
care  and  outcomes  of  care. 

Basics  of  Quality  Evaluation 

To  understand  the  workgroup’s  approach  to  deline- 
ating issues  and  methods  associated  with  transla- 
tion of  clinical  practice  guidelines  into  evaluation 
tools,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a framework  or  model 
for  understanding  health  care  in  measurable  terms 
(Figure  2.1).  The  objective  of  health  care  is  to 
achieve  good  or  improved  outcomes  for  patients. 
Quality  measurement  should  determine  whether 
the  processes  of  care  provided  to  a single  patient  or 
population  of  patients  (1)  achieved  good  outcomes 
(outcomes  measurement)  or  (2)  represented  those 
processes  that  are  thought  or  known  to  be  associ- 
ated with  achievement  of  good  outcomes  (process 
measurement). 

Processes  of  care  include  elements  such  as  pre- 
ventive measures,  diagnostic  tests,  treatments,  and 
other  patient  care  activities.  In  the  aggregate,  these 
processes  account  for  most  of  the  “cost  of  care’’ 
(see  Figure  2.1)  The  way  in  which  these  processes 
are  delivered  leads  to  an  important  component  of 
patients’  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  care. 
Outcomes  typically  include  morbidity,  mortality, 
health  status,  functional  status,  and  quality  of  life. 
These  outcomes  can  be  aggregated  into  the  “bene- 
fits” of  care  or  the  “cost  of  complications.”  The  na- 
ture of  these  outcomes  can  also  influence  the 
patient’s  overall  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with 
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Figure  2.1 . A model  of  care  as  a basis  for  quality  evaluation 
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care.  To  make  determinations  about  processes  or 
outcomes,  one  must  take  into  account  the  individ- 
ual and  collective  characteristics  of  the  patients 
who  received  care — the  inputs  to  care,  such  as 
demographic  or  risk  factors,  and  the  patients’  base- 
line functional  status  and  health  status.  These  input 
factors  determine  the  “case  mix”  or  “severity  mix” 
of  the  population  that  is  receiving  care.  Although 
doing  so  is  no  trivial  task,  each  of  these  elements 
of  the  health  care  model  can  be  quantified. 

For  the  most  part,  practice  guidelines  specify 
processes  of  care  that  are  known  or  believed  to  be 
associated  with  good  outcomes.  Accordingly,  most 
measurement  derived  from  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines is  process  measurement.  A guideline-derived 
performance  measure  is  likely  to  be  a valid  quality 
indicator  if  these  three  conditions  are  met:  (I)  the 
relationship  between  process  and  outcome  is 
known  (for  further  discussion,  see  Appendix  A); 

(2)  that  relationship  formed  the  basis  for  the  prac- 
tice guideline:  and  (3)  the  review  criteria  have 
been  derived  “faithfully”  from  the  guideline.  The 
last  of  these  conditions,  faithful  derivation  of  the 
review  criteria  from  guidelines,  is  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur if  the  issues  important  in  developing  review  cri- 


teria have  been  considered  and  an  explicit  method 
has  been  followed. 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Health  Care 

In  assessing  and  monitoring  the  quality  of  care,  the 
health  care  industry  is  moving  from  review  of  indi- 
vidual cases  to  a broader,  population-based  per- 
spective. Peer  review  organizations  (PROs)  and 
accrediting  organizations  are  moving  toward 
population-based  assessments  of  quality  and  qual- 
ity improvement.  In  addition,  an  important  compo- 
nent of  all  health  care  reform  proposals  is  the 
provision  of  care  to  populations,  not  just  individuals. 

Quality  has  become  a critical  issue  in  almost  all 
sectors  of  business,  industry,  and  organizations.  It 
is  now  recognized  that  error,  waste,  and  rework 
lead  to  higher  costs  and  less  customer  satisfaction. 
Hence,  there  is  now  an  intere.st  in  formally  adopt- 
ing quality  improvement  or  management  tech- 
niques in  industry  in  general  and  in  the  health  care 
.sector  in  particular  (Berwick,  1989). 

At  the  heart  of  quality  improvement  methodol- 
ogy is  the  so-called  quality  management  cycle 
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Figure  2.2.  The  quality  management  cycle 


(Figure  2.2),  or  Shewhart  cycle.  In  its  simplest 
form,  this  cycle  consists  of  planning  a new  or  im- 
proved process  that  is  expected  to  yield  an  im- 
proved outcome,  doing  or  implementing  the 
process,  checking  or  measuring  to  see  whether  the 
process  is  working  as  planned  and  is  having  the  ex- 
pected outcomes,  and  then  acting  on  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  obtained  to  reassess  the  plan  or 
continue  implementing  it. 

Clinical  practice  guidelines,  medical  review  cri- 
teria, performance  measures,  and  standards  of  qual- 
ity are  tools  that  can  be  used  to  improve  health  care 
(see  Table  2.1  for  the  workgroup’s  definitions  of 
these  terms).  Clinical  practice  guidelines  compile 
available  scientific  evidence  and  expert  opinion 
into  specifications  for  the  processes  of  care  that  are 
likely  to  maximize  effectiveness  (good  outcomes). 


Development  of  clinical  practice  guidelines  can 
be  considered  the  planning  phase  of  improving 
care,  or  the  first  step  of  the  quality  management  cy- 
cle. It  is  usually  performed  by  a central  agency  or 
organization,  whereas  implementation  of  clinical 
practice  guidelines,  the  second  step  of  the  quality 
management  cycle,  is  a task  for  clinicians  and  oth- 
ers working  directly  in  health  care  delivery  systems. 

Medical  review  criteria  and  performance  meas- 
ures are  used  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  care 
has  followed  specified  processes  and  whether  the 
desired  outcomes  have  been  achieved.  Measuring 
performance  is  the  way  to  determine  that  care  con- 
forms with  the  recommendations  in  clinical  prac- 
tice guidelines  (i.e.,  that  appropriate  processes  of 
care  have  been  implemented).  When  the  measure- 
ments are  compared  with  standards  of  quality,  one 
can  determine  whether  the  care  met  predetermined 
boundary  conditions  or  targets,  information  that 
helps  in  deciding  what  actions,  if  any,  should  be 
taken  next.  Measurement  (the  third  step  of  the  qual- 
ity management  cycle)  and  action  (the  fourth  step) 
are  tasks  for  any  party  interested  in  quality  of  care 
and  its  improvement  (e.g.,  clinicians,  health  care 
delivery  systems,  payers,  regulators,  and  accreditors). 

The  specific  interrelationships  among  clinical 
practice  guidelines,  medical  review  criteria,  per- 
formance measures,  and  standards  of  quality  are 
shown  in  Figure  2.3  and  explained  further  in  Chap- 
ter 4.  An  example  of  how  the  elements  might  be  ap- 
plied is  shown  in  Table  2.2. 


Table  2.1.  Definitions 

Clinical  practice  guidelines  Systematically  developed  statements  to  assist  practitioners’  and  patients'  decisions 

about  health  care  to  be  provided  for  specific  clinical  circumstances. 

Medical  review  criteria  Systematically  developed  statements  that  can  be  used  to  assess  specific  health  care 

decisions,  services,  and  outcomes. 

Performance  measures  Methods  or  instruments  to  estimate  or  monitor  the  extent  to  which  the  actions  of  a 

health  care  practitioner  or  provider  conform  to  the  clinical  practice  guideline. 

Standards  of  quality  Authoritative  statements  of  (1)  minimum  levels  of  acceptable  performance  or  results, 

(2)  excellent  levels  of  performance  or  results,  or  (3)  the  range  of  acceptable 
performance  or  results. 

SOURCE:  Adapted  from  Institute  of  Medicine,  Committee  on  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines.  Clinical  practice  guidelines:  directions  for 
a new  program.  Field  MJ,  Lohr  KN,  editors.  VVashington,  DC:  National  Academy  Press,  1990. 
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Figure  2.3.  Relationship  betv\/een  clinical  practice  guidelines  and  evaluation  tools 


A Context  for  Understanding  the 
Workgroup’s  Proposed  Methodology 

This  document  should  be  helpful  to  a variety  of  us- 
ers who  have  an  interest  in  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines, evaluation,  and  improvement  of  care. 
Nevertheless,  each  user  should  be  aware  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  workgroup  is  to  promulgate  a general 
methodology  for  getting  from  practice  guidelines 
to  quality  evaluation,  and  not  to  instruct  users  on 
special  or  particular  applications. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  what  the 
workgroup  has  tried  to  achieve  as  well  as  the  limi- 
tations of  its  work.  In  the  future,  a multihospital 
system  may  want  to  apply  guideline-derived  stand- 
ards of  quality  to  the  care  provided  by  its  clini- 
cians. The  workgroup’s  methodology  should  help 
the  hospital  system  translate  the  practice  guideline 
into  medical  review  criteria  and  performance  meas- 


ures. The  workgroup  has  also  outlined  the  issues 
the  hospital  system  must  face  in  doing  so  and  in  de- 
veloping standards  of  quality.  The  hospital  system, 
however,  must  decide  just  which  review  criteria, 
performance  measures,  or  standards  of  quality 
should  be  developed;  how  to  determine  the  specific 
level  of  performance  that  is  to  become  the  standard 
of  quality;  and  what  action  to  take  to  improve  clini- 
cal care  (e.g.,  adopt  new  processes  for  care  or  insti- 
tute training  to  help  personnel  adhere  better  to 
existing  processes).  Similarly,  a nursing  home  may 
want  to  evaluate  and  improve  its  care  in  accord- 
ance with  practice  guidelines.  The  workgroup  has 
outlined  the  types  of  staff  skills  that  are  likely  to  be 
necessary  to  do  this  and  the  attributes  of  practice 
guidelines  that  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  a 
successful  evaluation.  After  considering  the  issues 
in  .selection  of  guidelines,  the  nursing  home’s  man- 
agement can  decide  which  guidelines  to  work  with. 
Then,  the  workgroup’s  methodology  should  be  use- 
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Table  2.2.  Example  of  a clinical  practice  guideline-derived  evaiuation  tool  for  determining  quality 
of  care  for  postoperative  pain  control 


Clinical  practice  guideline 
recommendation 

Medical  review  criterion 

Performance  measure 


Pain  should  be  assessed  and  documented  routinely  at  regular  intervals 
postoperatively,  as  determined  by  the  operation  and  the  severity  of  pain  (e.g.,  every 
2 hours  while  awake  for  24  hours  after  surgery). 

For  the  patient  recovering  from  surgery,  the  patient’s  pain  was  assessed  and 
documented  every  2 hours  while  awake  for  the  first  24  hours  following  surgery. 

Calculate  the  following  for  consecutive  surgical  patients  seen  over  a 6-month  period: 
the  number  of  patients  whose  pain  was  assessed  and  documented  every  2 hours 
while  awake. 

, . # of  cases  with  criterion  met 

The  performance  measure  is: x 1 00  percent 

# surgery  cases 


Standard  of  quality  A performance  rate  of  95  percent  or  less  triggers  a review  to  determine  how  to 

improve  assessing  and  documenting  the  patient’s  pain  status  every  2 hours  while 
awake  for  the  first  24  hours  postoperative  hours. 


ful  for  deriving  performance  measurements  from 
the  guidelines.  Ultimately,  the  nursing  home  man- 
agement will  be  responsible  for  determining 
whether  the  care  needs  improvement. 

The  workgroup  understands  that  measuring  qual- 
ity of  care  can  be  very  difficult.  Data  collection 
systems  are  often  inadequate  or  inefficient.  The 
workgroup  has  tried  to  be  realistic  about  currently 
existing  systems  and  has  recommended  methods 
that  can  be  used  in  today’s  environment.  At  the 
same  time,  the  workgroup  fully  expects  that  as 
knowledge  and  scientific  evidence  increasingly  be- 
come the  basis  of  health  care,  new  systems  will  be 
developed  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  more  and 
better  information  about  care  processes  and  their 


outcomes;  for  example,  there  will  be  increasing 
computerization  of  data  and  richer  sources  of  data. 
Accordingly,  the  methodology  outlined  in  this 
document  anticipates  the  development  of  better 
technology  to  support  quality  measurement  and  is 
not  confined  merely  to  the  most  commonly  avail- 
able information.  Nevertheless,  using  the  work- 
group’s methodology  and  existing  systems  should 
enable  a considerable  amount  of  care  to  be  evalu- 
ated in  relation  to  existing  clinical  guidelines. 

Reference 

Berwick  DM.  Continuous  improvement  as  an  ideal  in 
health  care.  N Engl  J Med  1989;320:53-6. 
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3.  Issues  To  Consider  Before  Developing  and 
Impiementing  Evaluation  Tools 


Introduction 

This  chapter  identifies  and  discusses  the  major  is- 
sues related  to  translating  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines into  evaluation  tools  and  the  possible  uses  of 
these  tools  to  evaluate  quality  of  health  care.  Three 
types  of  issues  are  discussed;  general  issues,  issues 
related  to  the  translation  methodology,  and  possible 
impact  on  health  care  practitioners.  Although  the 
workgroup  identified  many  of  these  issues,  most 
were  drawn  from  the  public  testimony  and  the  writ- 
ten comments  provided  by  a large  number  of  inter- 
ested observers  and  organizations.  It  is  important 
for  readers  to  consider  these  issues  while  reading 
the  translation  methodology  (Volume  2,  Chapters  4 
and  5)  and  throughout  the  process  of  developing 
and  using  guideline-derived  evaluation  tools. 

General  Issues 

Multiple  Users  and  Uses 

The  focus  of  this  document  is  on  issues  and  meth- 
ods for  developing  and  implementing  guideline- 
derived  evaluation  tools  for  the  purpose  of 

evaluating  and  improving  quality  of  care. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  are  inter- 
ested in  evaluating  care  for  this  purpose,  including 
the  following: 

• Individual  physicians,  nurses,  and  other 
health  care  professionals. 

• Provider  organizations,  such  as  hospitals, 
managed  care  organizations,  ambulatory  prac- 
tices, and  nursing  homes. 


• Purchasers  of  health  care,  both  public  and 
private. 

• Consumers  of  health  care,  who  are  taking  a 
more  active  and  visible  role  in  evaluating  the 
quality  of  health  care. 

• Regulators  of  health  care,  both  State  and 
Federal;  regulatory  reviews  currently  focus 
more  on  performance  related  to  quality  of 
care  than  on  organizational  and  financial 
issues. 

• Accrediting  and  certifying  agencies. 

• Managers  of  health  care,  especially  those  in- 
volved in  managed  care  organizations. 

• Researchers  who  wish  to  define  and  exam- 
ine attributes  of  quality  of  care. 

• Health  policy  analysts  and  others  who  set  or 
evaluate  health  policy. 

• Other  interested  parties,  including  attor- 
neys, economists,  journalists,  and  politicians, 
who  do  not  provide,  purchase,  or  regulate 
care  but  have  a powerful  stake  in  measuring 
performance  and  evaluating  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services. 

Although  each  of  these  groups  can  use  clinical 
practice  guidelines  to  derive  quality-of-care  evalu- 
ation tools  in  order  to  improve  care,  each  user’s 
specific  interests  may  lead  to  differences  in  the 
scope,  focus,  or  content  of  the  instruments.  That  is, 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  a guideline  will  yield 
a single  unique  set  of  medical  review  criteria  that 
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will  meet  the  needs  of  all  users  who  have  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  improving  quality.  For  each  set  of 
criteria  to  be  valid,  however,  it  must  be  derived  by 
using  a rigorous  methodology  as  described  herein. 

This  document  is  designed  to  assist  all  users 
who  wish  to  evaluate  care  in  order  to  improve  it. 
However,  the  methods  and  issues  described  may 
also  be  useful  to  users  who  develop  instruments  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  care  for  purposes  other  than 
improving  quality.  The  possible  uses  of  guideline- 
derived  evaluation  toots  for  other  purposes  (e.g.,  in 
malpractice  liability)  raised  a series  of  concerns  for 
those  who  testified  at  the  public  meeting.  The  use 
of  these  evaluation  tools  for  other  purposes  would 
be  facilitated,  and  the  process  less  fragmented,  if 
all  users  adopted  the  same  framework  for  develop- 
ing such  instruments  and  used  the  terminology  pre- 
sented in  this  document. 

The  workgroup  believes  that  the  methods  and  is- 
sues explored  in  this  document  are  adaptable  to 
guidelines  developed  by  organizations  other  than 
AHCPR.  Evaluation  tools  could  be  developed  from 
any  clinical  practice  guideline  if  the  following 
three  conditions  are  met: 

1.  The  guideline  is  developed  by  using  available 
scientific  evidence  and  an  explicit,  rigorous 
methodology. 

2.  The  user  understands  the  process  by  which  it 
was  developed. 

3.  The  user  is  confident  that  the  underlying  sci- 
entific evidence  of  each  guideline  statement 
provides  linkages  between  interventions  and 
health  outcomes. 

Who  Should  Participate 

Developing  and  implementing  guideline-derived 
evaluation  tools  requires  expertise  from  several  dis- 
ciplines. Ideally,  a defined,  multidisciplinary  group 
would  commit  to  the  project  over  a period  of  time. 
However,  the  number  and  types  of  individuals  in- 
volved are  not  as  important  as  the  individuals’  ex- 
pertise, skills,  experience,  and  interest.  The  goals 


of  this  group  may  vary  depending  on  the  type  of  or- 
ganization developing  the  evaluation  tools  and  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  the  evaluation  tools  are 
to  be  applied.  Because  of  the  diversity  in  the  pur- 
pose and  use  of  evaluation  tools,  the  types  of  ex- 
perts needed  for  development  and  implementation 
also  vary. 

The  workgroup  recommends  that  a multidiscipli- 
nary team  develop  and  implement  the  evaluation 
tools.  At  a minimum,  this  team  should  have  skills 
in  clinical  practice,  quality  review  and  measure- 
ment, and  health  information  management.  The 
team  should  include  health  care  clinicians  (such  as 
physicians,  nurses,  and  others  whose  performance 
will  be  measured)  as  well  as  quality  management 
professionals  and  health  information  management 
personnel.  When  appropriate  and  feasible,  statisti- 
cians and  health  services  researchers  should  be  in- 
cluded. Skills  and  experience  in  quality  evaluation 
are  likely  to  be  more  important  than  expertise  in 
specific  disciplines.  For  “buy-in,”  it  is  considered 
essential  that  clinicians  whose  care  is  being  evalu- 
ated be  represented  and  be  involved  in  developing 
and  implementing  the  evaluation  tools. 

If  at  all  possible,  input  should  be  sought  from 
the  developers  of  the  guideline  from  which  the 
evaluation  tools  are  being  derived.  Guideline  devel- 
opers, such  as  members  of  the  AHCPR-supported 
guideline  panels,  are  valuable  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping guideline-derived  evaluation  tools.  Be- 
cause guideline  developers  are  familiar  with  the 
content  and  intent  of  the  guideline,  they  can  pro- 
vide useful  information  about  the  most  important 
guideline  recommendations,  explain  the  intent  of 
specific  guideline  recommendations,  determine 
whether  the  integrity  of  the  guideline  is  preserved 
in  the  review  criteria  (see  the  section  of  this  chap- 
ter titled  “Evaluating  the  Guideline  Itself’),  and 
ascertain  whether  the  evaluation  tools  actually 
measure  the  care  processes  recommended  by  the 
guideline. 

Variation  in  Settings 

In  general,  the  AHCFR-supported  clinical  practice 
guidelines  are  not  specific  to  any  one  patient  care 
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setting;  rather,  they  relate  to  the  care  of  patients  with 
a specific  clinical  condition,  regardless  of  setting. 
For  example,  the  guideline  for  urinary  incontinence 
in  adults  (Diokno,  McCormick,  Colling  et  al.,  1992) 
may  apply  to  patients  in  ambulatory,  long-term 
care,  hospital,  or  rehabilitation  settings.  Evaluation 
tools  derived  from  an  AHCPR-supported  guideline 
may  thus  be  developed  for  care  delivered  in  simi- 
larly diverse  settings.  The  process  of  developing 
and  implementing  evaluation  tools  may  differ 
somewhat  among  settings,  depending  on  the  re- 
sources available.  However,  the  methodological 
steps  outlined  in  Chapters  4 and  5 apply  to  all  set- 
tings, whether  the  organization  wishes  to  conduct  a 
review  of  patient  charts  or  use  a computer-assisted 
analysis  of  multiple  records. 

Variation  in  Resources 

There  is  also  considerable  variation  in  the  resources 
(human,  financial,  data,  information  technology) 
available  to  users  to  develop  and  implement  evalu- 
ation tools.  For  example,  a small  or  rural  hospital 
may  have  limited  personnel  available  to  design  and 
implement  quality  evaluation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
large,  multihospital  system  may  be  able  to  assem- 
ble a multidisciplinary  team  consisting  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  experts  in  quality  and  health 
information  management.  The  multihospital  sys- 
tem may  also  have  access  to  computer-assisted 
analyses  of  large  data  sets.  If  human  resources  are 
not  readily  available,  organizations  should  at  a 
minimum  obtain  the  necessary  special  expertise  on 
a consultation  basis.  Some  organizations  (e.g.,  hos- 
pitals, group  practices)  may  also  find  it  valuable  to 


join  with  other  sites  in  a consortium  to  maximize 
the  use  of  resources,  increase  the  sample  size  of 
cases  undergoing  review,  and  obtain  access  to  suffi- 
cient data  for  comparative  analysis  and  study.  For 
discussion  of  the  costs  of  review  see  the  section  in 
Chapter  4 titled  “Costs  of  Review.” 

Variation  in  Data  and  Documentation 

Different  users  will  have  or  seek  access  to  different 
types  of  data,  depending  on  the  specific  purpose 
for  the  evaluation  tools.  Categories  of  data  useful 
for  measuring  quality  include  administrative 
(claims)  data,  patient  health  records,  and  patient 
surveys.  Some  of  these  data  sources  may  not  be 
readily  available  in  some  settings.  In  addition,  cer- 
tain data  sources  are  better  than  others  for  certain 
data  types.  For  example,  data  describing  patient 
preferences  may  be  best  collected  by  means  of  pa- 
tient surveys.  Individual  health  care  practitioners 
and  health  care  institutions  typically  have  access  to 
the  health  records  of  patients  they  manage,  and  to 
the  patients  themselves.  Organizations  such  as  man- 
aged care  firms  and  insurance  companies  may  have 
access  to  patient  health  records  from  a large  num- 
ber of  practitioners  and  institutions.  These  organi- 
zations may  also  have  access  to  claims  files  or 
other  administrative  computerized  data  bases  con- 
taining information  abstracted  from  health  records. 
It  is  essential  to  match  the  data  needed  to  measure 
performance  with  the  appropriate  sources  of  such 
data.  See  Table  3.1  for  examples. 

Measurement  based  on  an  organization’s  data  de- 
pends on  the  adequacy  of  the  information  available 


Table  3.1.  Potential  types  and  sources  of  data 


Potential  data  source 

Sample  data  type 

Administrative 
(claims)  data 

Hospital  patient  Office/agency 
record  patient  records 

Patient  survey 

Institution 
policies  and 
procedures 

Patient  preferences 

Surgical  procedure  per- 
formed (e.g.,  cataract 
extraction) 

Medication  administra- 
tion (e.g.,  morphine) 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 
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in  the  data  sources.  As  guideline-derived  quality 
measurement  becomes  more  common,  it  is  critical 
that  documentation  improve,  becoming  more  stand- 
ardized and  more  pertinent  to  quality  evaluation. 
Such  improvement  will  help  minimize  the  problem 
of  missing  data,  which  is  currently  common  in  pa- 
tient records.  Until  proven  otherwise,  “missing”  is 
interpreted  as  “not  done”  for  both  medical  liability 
and  quality  review. 

Training  and  Education 

Education  of  the  individuals  and  groups  involved 
in  developing  and  applying  guideline-derived 
evaluation  tools  is  vital  to  the  successful  use  of 
these  tools.  Education  and  training  issues  should  re- 
ceive considerable  attention  during  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  selecting  the  multidisciplinary  team  and 
developing  and  using  the  evaluation  tools. 

Three  types  of  individuals  are  specifically  tar- 
geted for  training:  the  developers  of  the  evaluation 
tools,  the  data  abstractors,  and  the  users  of  the  per- 
formance data.  In  some  situations,  representatives 
from  all  three  of  these  groups  may  be  included  on 
the  multidisciplinary  team. 

The  developers  of  the  evaluation  tools  should  be 
familiar  and  experienced  with  the  clinical  aspects 
of  the  patient  care  they  plan  to  evaluate.  Before  em- 
barking on  the  guideline  translation  process,  the 
group  should  be  educated  in  the  following  areas: 

• Attributes  of  good  clinical  practice  guidelines. 

• Attributes  of  good  medical  review  criteria. 

• Differing  purposes  of  clinical  practice  guide- 
lines and  medical  review  criteria. 

• Methodology  for  deriving  medical  review  cri- 
teria, performance  measures,  and  standards  of 
quality  from  clinical  practice  guidelines. 

• Differences  between  the  use  of  guideline- 
derived  evaluation  tools  and  the  implicit  re- 
view process  that  has  been  customarily  used 
(see  Chapter  4,  pp.  4-5). 


The  developers  also  should  be  familiar  with  the 
resources  that  are  available  for  their  quality  evalu- 
ation project  and  understand  the  data  required,  po- 
tential data  sources,  data  validity  and  quality 
issues,  and  the  information  systems  available  to  re- 
trieve and  analyze  the  data. 

Frequently,  organizations  employ  nonclinicians 
to  function  as  data  abstractors.  The  educational  re- 
quirements for  these  individuals  are  significantly 
affected  by  the  clinical  complexity  and  sophistica- 
tion of  the  data  source.  Data  abstractors  should  re- 
ceive training  in  the  following: 

• Language  and  format  of  the  medical  review 
criteria  set. 

• Data  element  definitions. 

• Data  collection  codes  and  instrument. 

• Special  circumstances  of  data  collection. 

• Medical  terminology  of  the  health  care  condi- 
tion under  evaluation. 

• Clinical  practice  guideline  and  its  translation 
into  medical  review  criteria. 

• Purpose  of  the  collected  data  elements. 

• Confidential  nature  of  health  care  data  and 
performance  measurement,  and  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate safeguards  for  confidentiality  of 
both  patients  and  providers. 

The  training  of  data  abstractors  should  include 
pilot  testing  of  data  collection  forms  and  proce- 
dures. At  the  completion  of  the  pretest,  data  ab- 
stractors should  be  given  feedback  about  the 
correctness  of  their  data-gathering  efforts.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  essential  to  perform  ongoing  data  quality 
checks  for  accuracy  of  data  abstraction.  Providing 
feedback  of  this  information  during  the  review 
process  is  essential  (.see  Chapter  5,  pp.  57-60). 

Members  of  the  multidisciplinary  team  that  de- 
velops and  implements  an  evaluation  tool  may  be 
the  primary  users  of  the  performance  data.  If  the 
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primary  users  of  performance  data  are  to  interpret 
the  data  accurately,  they  too  need  education  and 
training.  The  amount  and  type  of  training  required 
will  depend  on  the  extent  of  their  professional  and 
clinical  backgrounds.  Effective  analysis  of  perform- 
ance rates  requires  that  the  users  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  processes  of  health  care  delivery  and  that 
they  have  received  some  training  in  statistical  tech- 
niques, including  data  display  and  interpretation. 

For  example,  performance  data  users  will  need 
to  know  about  several  aspects  of  the  review  criteria 
development  and  implementation  process,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

• The  identified  purpose  of  the  evaluation. 

• The  clinical  practice  guideline  used  as  the 
source. 

• The  data  sources  and  data  collection 
methodology. 

• Any  limitations  to  data  collection  or  analysis, 
such  as  missing  data  (unobtainable  record 
documentation). 

• Application  of  performance  rates  in  order  to 
improve  health  care. 

• The  confidentiality  of  the  information. 

Variation  in  Process 

There  has  been  great  variation  in  how  evaluation 
tools  have  been  developed  and  used  (Kellie  and 
Kelly,  1991).  One  reason  is  that  past  developers  of 
evaluation  tools  have  not  necessarily  disclosed  the 
guidelines  or  other  source  documents  that  form  the 
basis  of  their  performance  measures,  the  process 
by  which  the  measures  were  developed,  or  even 
the  measures  themselves.  In  addition,  no  generic 
methodology  has  been  developed  to  guide  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  review  criteria.  In  fact,  a funda- 
mental assumption  of  the  workgroup  was  that  a 
generic  methodology  should  be  developed  to  guide 
the  translating  of  clinical  practice  guidelines  into 
evaluation  tools.  While  the  methods  presented  in 
this  document  are  useful  for  deriving  evaluation 


tools  from  the  AHCPR-supported  guidelines,  the 
workgroup  believes  that  these  same  methods  are 
adaptable  for  other  guidelines,  to  the  extent  that  the 
other  guidelines  have  been  developed  with  similar 
rigor. 

Issues  Related  to  the  Translation 
Methodology 

The  workgroup  members  and  those  who  provided 
comments  repeatedly  raised  similar  issues  and  con- 
cerns related  to  the  process  of  developing  evalu- 
ation tools,  including  the  need  to  be  selective, 
being  sure  to  evaluate  the  guideline  itself,  review- 
ing periodically,  planning  for  implementation,  po- 
tential barriers,  and  integration  with  ongoing 
quality  management  activities. 

Need  To  Be  Selective 

Individual  users  must  identify  a topic  for  review 
and  a corresponding  clinical  practice  guideline 
from  which  to  derive  evaluation  tools.  The  choice 
of  topic  depends  on  a number  of  factors,  including 
interest  and  support  from  the  health  care  profes- 
sional staff  and  the  prevalence  of  the  clinical  con- 
dition within  the  organization.  One  of  the  most 
important  factors  to  consider  in  selecting  a topic  is 
the  perception  that  there  is  a problem  with  the  qual- 
ity of  care  received  by  patients  with  the  selected 
condition.  In  the  spirit  of  continuous  quality  im- 
provement, there  is  always  room  for  improvement 
of  processes.  However,  it  seems  appropriate  to  start 
where  there  is  the  most  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment— that  is,  where  there  is  a perceived  problem 
with  the  quality  of  care,  and  where  change  is  feasi- 
ble and  can  be  realistically  made. 

Once  a clinical  condition  has  been  selected  for 
evaluation,  an  appropriate  practice  guideline  must 
be  identified.  The  workgroup  recognizes  that  sev- 
eral guidelines  may  be  available  for  a particular 
clinical  condition.  However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  document  to  give  detailed  guidance  on  choos- 
ing the  most  pertinent  guideline.  The  eight  attri- 
butes of  good  practice  guidelines,  as  defined  and 
described  by  lOM  (Table  3.2),  are  an  important 
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Table  3.2.  Attributes  of  good  practice  guidelines 

Attribute  Discussion 

Validity  Practice  guidelines  are  valid  if,  when  followed,  they  lead  to  the  health  and  cost  outcomes 

projected  for  them,  other  things  being  equal.  A prospective  assessment  of  validity  will 
consider  the  projected  health  outcomes  and  costs  of  alternative  courses  of  action,  the 
relationship  between  the  evidence  and  recommendations,  the  substance  and  quality  of 
the  scientific  and  clinical  evidence  cited,  and  the  means  used  to  evaluate  the  evidence. 

Reliability/reproducibility  Practice  guidelines  are  reliable  and  reproducible  (1)  if — given  the  same  evidence  and 

methods  for  guidelines  development — another  set  of  experts  would  produce  essentially 
the  same  statements,  and  (2)  if— given  the  same  clinical  circumstances — the  guidelines 
are  interpreted  and  applied  consistently  by  practitioners  or  other  appropriate  parties.  A 
prospective  assessment  of  reliability  may  consider  the  results  of  independent  external 
reviews  and  pretests  of  the  guidelines. 

Practice  guidelines  should  be  as  inclusive  of  appropriately  defined  patient  populations  as 
scientific  and  clinical  evidence  and  expert  judgment  permit,  and  they  should  explicitly 
state  the  populations  to  which  statements  apply. 

Practice  guidelines  should  identify  the  specifically  known  or  generally  expected 
exceptions  to  their  recommendations. 

Practice  guidelines  should  use  unambiguous  language,  define  terms  precisely,  and  use 
logical,  easy-to-follow  modes  of  presentation. 

Multidisciplinary  process  Practice  guidelines  should  be  developed  by  a process  that  includes  participation  by 

representatives  of  key  affected  groups.  Participation  may  include  serving  on  panels  that 
develop  guidelines,  providing  evidence  and  viewpoints  to  the  panels,  and  reviewing  draft 
guidelines. 

Scheduled  review  Practice  guidelines  should  include  statements  about  when  they  should  be  reviewed  to 

determine  whether  revisions  are  warranted,  given  new  clinical  evidence  or  changing 
professional  consensus. 

Documentation  The  procedures  followed  in  developing  guidelines,  the  participants  involved,  the 

evidence  used,  the  assumptions  and  rationales  accepted,  and  the  analytic  methods 
employed  should  be  meticulously  documented  and  described. 

SOURCE:  Institute  of  Medicine,  Committee  on  Clinical  Practice  Guidelines.  Clinical  practice  guidelines:  directions  for  a new  pro- 
gram. Field  MJ,  Lohr  KN,  editors.  Washington,  DC:  Nationai  Academy  Press,  1990. 


Clinical  applicability 

Clinical  flexibility 
Clarity 


starting  point  in  assessing  practice  guidelines 
(lOM,  1990).  Another  helpful  reference  is  the  Pro- 
visional Instrument  for  Assessing  Clinical  Practice 
Guidelines,  developed  by  lOM  (1992). 

When  two  or  more  clinical  practice  guidelines 
address  the  same  topic,  some  recommendations 
may  be  identical.  However,  it  is  also  likely  that 
some  recommendations  will  differ  among  the 
guidelines — perhaps  becau.se  of  differences  in  pub- 
lication date  (and  therefore  differences  in  the  scien- 
tific evidence  available  for  review)  or  differences 
in  guideline  development  methodology  (e.g., 
evidence-based  process  versus  consensus  process). 
In  evaluating  specific  recommendations  among 
relevant  practice  guidelines,  the  developers  of  re- 


view criteria  should  determine  the  basis  for  the  con- 
flicting recommendations  and  assess  the  guideline 
against  the  lOM  attributes  for  good  guidelines.  De- 
velopers of  medical  review  criteria  should  seek 
guidelines  based  on  an  explicit,  evidence-ba.sed 
methodology,  so  that  they  may  be  confident  that 
the  underlying  scientific  evidence  of  each  guide- 
line provides  valid  linkages  between  interventions 
and  health  outcomes. 

Clinical  practice  guidelines,  whether  developed 
by  AHCPR  or  by  other  groups,  vary  in  the  amount 
of  underlying  scientific  evidence.  Furthermore,  spe- 
cific guideline  recommendations  may  vary  in 
strength  of  scientific  evidence.  The  recommenda- 
tions for  clinical  care  in  the  AIlCPR-supported 
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guidelines  represent  the  synthesis  of  scientific  evi- 
dence or,  in  the  absence  of  scientific  evidence,  the 
expert  opinion  of  the  multidisciplinary  panel. 

These  guideline  recommendations  generally  indi- 
cate the  strength  of  scientific  evidence  used  to  de- 
rive the  recommendation.  This  evidence  exists  on  a 
continuum  from  strong  scientific  support  (e.g.,  the 
recommendation  is  based  on  several  randomized 
controlled  trials)  to  no  scientific  evidence,  (e.g., 
the  recommendation  is  based  on  expert  opinion). 
For  example,  AHCPR-supported  guideline  panels 
may  classify  the  strength  of  evidence  into  catego- 
ries such  as  the  following: 

• A — there  is  good  research-based  evidence  to 
support  the  recommendation. 

• B — there  is  fair  research-based  evidence  to 
support  the  recommendation. 

• C — the  recommendation  is  based  on  expert 
opinion  and  panel  consensus. 

When  beginning  to  develop  evaluation  tools,  the 
developer  should  be  aware  of  the  type  of  evidence 
supporting  the  relevant  guideline  recommendations 
and  the  strength  of  evidence  assigned  to  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

Evaluating  the  Guideline  Itself 

There  has  been  considerable  variation  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  evaluation  tools.  A study  of  the 
Medicare  PROs  has  documented  such  variation,  re- 
porting that  while  some  evaluation  tools  adhered  to 
the  practice  guidelines  developed  by  national  physi- 
cian organizations,  others  were  substantially  modi- 
fied. In  some  cases,  the  medical  review  criteria 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  recommendations  in 
the  guidelines  (Kellie  and  Kelly,  1991). 

Yet  the  purpose  of  developing  review  criteria  is 
to  evaluate  to  what  extent  a practice  guideline  has 
improved  quality  of  care.  To  achieve  this  purpose, 
it  is  important  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  intent 
of  the  clinical  practice  guideline  by  developing 
medical  review  criteria  that  mirror  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  guideline  selected.  The  more  devia- 


tion between  the  review  criteria  and  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  guideline,  the  less  useful  or  appropri- 
ate the  criteria  in  evaluating  the  actual  impact  of 
the  guideline. 

The  following  two  integrity  checkpoints  are  met 
by  medical  review  criteria  that  accurately  represent 
the  clinical  practice  guideline  from  which  they 
were  derived: 

1.  The  criteria  express  the  intent  of  the  guide- 
line, and  the  accuracy  of  that  relationship  has 
been  validated  by  clinicians  using  the  criteria. 

2.  The  criteria  encompass  all  aspects  of  the 
guideline  relevant  to  the  topic  under  review; 
for  example,  if  the  guideline  includes  accept- 
able alternatives  to  preferred  treatment  deci- 
sions, the  review  criteria  also  reflect  these 
acceptable  alternatives. 

Reviewing  Periodically 

Like  other  aspects  of  clinical  care,  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  evaluation  tools  is  a dynamic  proc- 
ess. The  performance  measures  must  be  reviewed 
and  revised  over  time.  Some  practice  guidelines 
and  evaluation  tools  may  remain  essentially  the 
same  for  years,  while  others  may  need  to  be  re- 
vised and  updated  fairly  often  because  of  new  sci- 
entific evidence.  In  addition,  applying  evaluation 
tools  to  measure  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a guideline  may  bring  to  light  deficiencies 
in  the  practice  guideline  itself  and  promote  revi- 
sions of  it.  As  Figure  2.3  shows,  the  use  of  practice 
guidelines  and  the  application  of  guideline-derived 
evaluation  tools  are  interrelated.  The  use  of  out- 
come measures  to  revise  and  update  clinical  prac- 
tice guidelines  and  guideline-derived  evaluation 
tools  is  discussed  in  Appendix  A. 

Planning  for  Implementation 

The  successful  use  of  evaluation  tools  requires  the 
development  of  specific  implementation  plans  and 
systems  (Audet,  Greenfield,  and  Field,  1990; 
Berwick,  Godfrey,  and  Roessner,  1990;  Goldfield 
and  Nash,  1989;  Gottleib,  Margolis,  and  Schoen- 
baum,  1990;  Kane  and  Lurie,  1992;  Schoenbaum, 
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1990;  Schoenbaum  and  Murrey,  1991;  Winslow, 
1990).  The  intended  purposes  of  and  uses  for  the 
evaluation  tools  must  be  delineated  before  they  are 
developed.  Similarly,  the  timeframe  for  the  care  be- 
ing evaluated  must  be  carefully  determined  and 
specified.  This  timeframe  usually  will  be  retrospec- 
tive, but  evaluation  tools  also  may  be  used  in  pro- 
spective and  concurrent  review  programs. 

The  successful  application  of  evaluation  tools  re- 
quires that  clinicians  whose  care  is  being  evaluated 
“buy  into”  the  process  from  the  beginning.  Clini- 
cian buy-in  requires  attention  to  a number  of 
factors; 

• Ensuring  participation  of  all  stakeholders  in 
the  development  and  implementation  process. 

• Achieving  effective  and  timely 
communication. 

• Identifying  an  appropriate  person  to  “cham- 
pion” performance  measurement  within  the 
organization. 

• Making  sure  that  evaluation  tools  address  top- 
ics that  are  meaningful  to  those  whose  per- 
formance is  being  evaluated. 

• Ensuring  that  evaluation  tools  are  based  on 
valid,  explicit  clinical  practice  guidelines. 

Potential  Barriers 

It  is  helpful  to  identify  and  plan  for  barriers  that 
may  be  encountered  in  implementing  evaluation 
tools.  The  following  are  examples  of  such  barriers: 

• Lack  of  buy-in  to  the  development  and  the  im- 
plementation of  evaluation  tools  (Berwick, 
Godfrey,  and  Roessner,  1990;  Berwick  and 
Wald,  1990;  Goldfield  and  Nash,  1989;  Kane 
and  Lurie,  1992;  Nash,  1990),  including  fear 
of  what  the  use  of  specific  evaluation  tools 
will  mean,  especially  to  clinicians. 

• Resistance  by  health  care  practitioners  to  in- 
trusion on  their  clinical  autonomy  (Nash,  1990). 


• Economic  self-interest,  including  the  impact 
of  incentives  or  disincentives  that  might 
evolve  from  the  use  of  review  criteria  and  per- 
formance measures  (Hillman,  Pauly,  and 
Kerstein,  1989;  Lomas,  Anderson,  and 
Dominick-Pierre,  1989). 

• Lack  of  understanding  about  the  methods  used 
to  develop  guidelines  and  evaluation  tools. 

• Administrative  costs  generated  by  the  imple- 
mentation of  evaluation  tools  (Winslow,  1990). 

• Inadequate  education  about  the  purpose  of  the 
evaluation  tools  (Ackerman  and  Nash,  1991). 

Integration  With  Ongoing  Quality 
Management  Activities 

The  application  of  guideline-derived  evaluation 
tools  will  be  most  effective  when  the  tools  are  inte- 
grated with  ongoing  quality  management  efforts. 
The  use  of  evaluation  tools  is  one  way  to  assess 
quality  of  care  (i.e.,  the  degree  of  conformance  to 
specific  guideline  recommendations).  Most  individ- 
ual practitioners  and  provider  organizations  will 
need  quality  improvement  measures  in  addition  to 
guideline-derived  evaluation  tools.  Therefore,  the 
use  of  these  evaluation  tools  represents  only  a por- 
tion of  an  organization’s  total  quality  improvement 
efforts  and  should  be  consistent  with  the  overall 
quality  goals  of  the  organization. 

When  medical  review  criteria  and  performance 
measures  are  applied,  the  resulting  data  document 
a distribution  of  performance  (Schoenbaum  and 
Murrey,  1991).  Individuals  who  are  interested  in 
changing  clinical  performance  can  use  this  informa- 
tion to  prompt  change  or  shift  that  distribution.  For 
example,  efforts  may  be  made  to  (1)  eliminate  un- 
acceptable performance  (truncating  the  distribution 
to  include  acceptable  performers  only);  (2)  shift  to 
better  practice  (shifting  distribution  of  performance 
toward  a better  mean  performance);  or  (3)  reduce 
unnecessary  variation  (narrowing  distribution  of 
performance  around  the  mean,  an  effect  that  always 
occurs  as  the  mean  approaches  0 or  100  percent). 
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The  workgroup  recognizes  that  current  quality 
theory  emphasizes  the  importance  of  continuous 
improvement,  of  embedding  the  pursuit  of  quality 
into  day-to-day  management,  of  building  quality  in 
rather  than  inspecting  it  in  (Berwick,  Godfrey,  and 
Roessner,  1990;  Kane  and  Lurie,  1992;  Leather- 
man,  Peterson,  Heinen  et  al.,  1991).  In  general, 
guideline-derived  evaluation  tools  should  be  con- 
sidered a way  to  support  activities  that  seek  to  iden- 
tify opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  delivery 
of  health  care.  This  approach  involves  data  feed- 
back to  all  the  users  of  quality-related  data 
(Berwick,  Godfrey,  and  Roessner,  1990;  Goldfield 
and  Nash,  1989;  Kane  and  Lurie,  1992;  Leather- 
man,  Peterson,  Heinen  et  al.,  1991;  Schoenbaum 
and  Murrey,  1991). 

Possible  Impact  on  Health  Care 
Practitioners 

A Tool,  Not  a Rule 

Some  practitioners  fear  that  evaluation  tools  may 
be  used  to  compile  evidence  of  nonconformance  to 
“standards  of  care”  and  will  become  part  of  a puni- 
tive process.  Most  quality  assurance  efforts  in  the 
past  have  focused  on  identifying  “bad  apples”  and 
in  some  way  punishing  them.  Research  has  docu- 
mented that  this  approach  is  inadequate  and  that 
poor  outcomes  are  far  more  often  due  to  failures 
in  the  processes  of  care,  not  to  individual  error 
(Bader,  1992).  Guideline-derived  evaluation  tools 
are  not  intended  to  provide  data  that  will  promote 
slavish  adherence  to  a specific  and  rigid  way  of 
providing  care,  but  to  serve  as  a mechanism  to 
evaluate  overall  quality  of  care. 

Guideline-derived  performance  measures  are 
tools  for  providing  data  related  to  quality  of  care. 
How  the  data  obtained  from  applying  these  tools 
are  used  should  depend  on  what  is  known  about 
the  clinical  practice  guideline,  the  accuracy  and  re- 
liability of  the  data,  and  the  confidence  intervals 
for  the  data.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  possible  to 
reach  100-percent  compliance  with  guideline  rec- 
ommendations; in  other  cases  it  may  not.  Guide- 
lines and  the  evaluation  tools  derived  from  them 


allow  for  clinical  judgment  and  for  patients  to  se- 
lect among  alternative  treatments  according  to  per- 
sonal preference. 

Standards  of  Quality 

One  major  issue  related  to  standards  of  quality  is 
that  a common  understanding  of  this  term  be 
reached.  As  defined  by  the  lOM  and  the  work- 
group, standards  of  quality  are  “authoritative 
statements  of  (1)  minimum  levels  of  acceptable 
performance  or  results;  (2)  excellent  levels  of  per- 
formance or  results;  or  (3)  the  range  of  acceptable 
performance  or  results”  (see  Table  2.1). 

The  development  and  application  of  standards 
of  quality  raises  several  issues  for  those  involved 
in  providing  health  care  services.  The  principal  is- 
sues are  concerns  that  standards  not  be  arbitrary 
and  that  any  actions,  especially  punitive  actions, 
prompted  by  care  falling  outside  these  standards  be 
clearly  warranted. 

An  additional  paramount  issue  is  the  matter  of 
who  should  determine  standards  of  quality  for 
guideline-derived  evaluation  tools.  The  workgroup 
believes  that  societies  of  health  care  professionals 
should  provide  guidance  in  setting  these  authorita- 
tive statements. 

Process  Versus  Outcome  Measurement 

With  increasing  emphasis  on  the  outcomes  of  care, 
clinicians  want  assurance  that  the  standards  of  qual- 
ity used  for  patient  outcomes  employ  a methodo- 
logical approach  that  appropriately  adjusts  the 
results  for  such  patient  characteristics  as  age,  sex, 
case  mix,  and  severity  of  illness.  The  level  of  ana- 
lytical sophistication  necessary  to  develop  appro- 
priate outcome  performance  measures  and 
standards  may  be  significantly  greater  than  the 
sophistication  needed  to  determine  whether  care 
processes  conform  to  clinical  practice  guidelines. 
For  more  discussion  of  outcome  measurement,  see 
Appendix  A. 
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Public  Disclosure 

The  implementation  of  an  institutionwide  quality 
evaluation  may  bring  about  unexpected  results. 
Projects  designed  to  monitor  individual  clinicians’ 
patterns  of  care  may  suddenly  gain  the  attention  of 
the  payer  and  media  communities.  Also,  individual 
patients  and  consumer  groups  may  request  access 
to  data  or  action  plans.  Whether  such  quality  re- 
view information  is  protected  from  public  access 
may  vary  from  State  to  State.  It  is  important  to  de- 
termine what  data  are  protected  before  implement- 
ing the  evaluation  tools  in  a quality  improvement 
program.  Health  care  organizations  are  being  asked 
to  provide  increasing  amounts  of  data  to  document 
the  quality  and  value  of  care  they  provide,  includ- 
ing evidence  of  compliance  with  clinical  practice 
guidelines.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
spokesperson  be  identified  to  represent  the  organi- 
zation and  respond  to  requests  for  quality-related 
information.  A policy  and  procedure  statement  will 
also  help  guide  internal  access  to  and  use  of  the 
data  collected  for  quality  evaluation  purposes. 

Organizations  opting  to  participate  in  a consor- 
tium face  additional  issues  related  to  data  pooling; 
blinding  of  data;  and  the  comparative  analysis,  gen- 
eral access,  and  use  of  data,  as  well  as  publication 
rights.  It  is  critical  to  consider  these  issues  before 
implementing  a quality  evaluation  process  and  to 
develop  a consensus  that  is  reflected  in  written  pol- 
icy and  procedure  statements. 

Legal  Issues 

Several  legal  liability  issues  are  raised  by  using 
clinical  practice  guidelines  as  the  basis  for  develop- 
ing instruments  to  evaluate  and  improve  the  quality 
of  care.  Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  legal  issue  cur- 
rently receiving  attention  is  the  potential  use  of 
such  instruments  in  resolving  medical  malpractice 
claims.  It  seems  logical  to  speculate  that  rigorous 
methodological  documentation  of  the  most  .scien- 
tifically efficacious  approaches  to  treatment  will 
ultimately  improve  the  overall  quality  of  care, 
thereby  decreasing  the  incidence  of  malpractice 
and  protecting  doctors  and  hospitals  against  mal- 
practice suits.  However,  there  is  a paucity  of  evi- 


dence to  confirm  this  supposition.  Many  legal  ex- 
perts believe  it  is  equally  possible  that  guidelines 
could  make  it  easier  to  either  prove  or  defend  a 
case — that  is,  guidelines  could  be  both  a sword  and 
a shield. 

Guideline-derived  evaluation  tools  raise  other 
questions  of  legal  liability  as  well.  Developers  of 
guidelines  and  evaluation  tools  are  concerned  that 
they  could  be  sued  by  injured  patients  claiming  the 
resulting  quality  criteria  lowered  the  standard  of 
care.  In  addition,  there  are  fears  of  suit  by  medical 
suppliers  whose  products  are  not  recommended  by 
the  guideline  or  the  guideline-derived  review  crite- 
ria. Further,  insurers  worry  that  if  they  deny  reim- 
bursement for  services  that  guidelines  indicate  are 
ineffective,  inappropriate,  or  unnecessary,  they 
could  be  subject  to  “bad  faith”  claims. 

At  present,  it  is  speculative  at  best  to  predict  the 
legal  effects  of  evaluation  tools  based  on  guidelines. 
Courts  may  be  suspicious  of  guideline-derived 
standards  of  quality,  performance  measures,  or 
medical  review  criteria  believed  to  have  been 
promulgated  by  specific  groups  for  self-protection 
interests  or  motivated  primarily  by  cost  contain- 
ment efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  courts  view 
guidelines  and  the  resulting  evaluation  tools  as  le- 
gitimately encouraging  high-quality,  effective,  and 
appropriate  health  care  delivery  based  on  the  most 
current  scientific  knowledge,  they  may  give  consid- 
erable deference  to  guidelines  and  evaluation  tools. 
Similarly,  courts  may  consider  these  same  factors 
when  faced  with  questions  regarding  the  liability 
of  guideline  developers  and  those  who  translate 
guidelines  into  evaluation  tools. 

Because  the  usefulness  of  guideline-derived 
evaluation  tools  depends  largely  on  the  scientific 
and  clinical  soundness  of  the  guidelines,  work- 
group members  strongly  support  full  disclosure  of 
review  criteria.  Such  disclosure  includes  informa- 
tion underlying  the  development  of  clinical  prac- 
tice guidelines  as  well  as  the  explicit  rationale  and 
methodology  u.sed  in  translating  guidelines  into 
evaluation  tools.  Many  experts  believe  that  disclos- 
ing review  criteria  as  well  as  information  about 
mortality,  morbidity,  and  complication  rates  will 
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empower  consumers  to  play  a larger  role  in  medi- 
cal decisionmaking  and  make  them  more  risk  ad- 
verse. Patients  who  understand  the  risks  and 
benefits  inherent  in  various  treatment  options  and 
who  participate  fully  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess regarding  their  care  may  be  less  prone  to  chal- 
lenging quality  and  payment  review  decisions. 
Similarly,  if  guideline-derived  review  criteria  are 
to  succeed  in  changing  provider  behavior  toward 
improving  quality,  providers  must  understand 
prospectively  the  criteria  that  will  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  quality,  effectiveness,  and  appropriateness 
of  the  care  they  deliver. 

The  uncertainty  surrounding  liability  issues  in 
clinical  practice  guideline  development  and  transla- 
tion of  guidelines  into  evaluation  tools  is  not  likely 
to  become  explicit  in  the  immediate  future.  The  po- 
tential legal  implications  are  as  numerous  as  the 
current  variety  of  purposes,  approaches,  and  meth- 
ods for  developing  guidelines.  Organizations  and 
institutions  planning  to  engage  in  translating  guide- 
lines into  evaluation  tools  may  wish  to  obtain  legal 
counsel  knowledgeable  in  the  field. 

Summary 

The  issues  discussed  above  represent  a broad  range 
of  ideas  and  concerns  that  were  raised  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  recommendations  for  using  clini- 
cal practice  guidelines  as  quality  measures.  Many 
of  these  concerns  were  expressed  by  workgroup 
members  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  public 
who  provided  oral  and  written  testimony  at  the 
open  meeting.  Wise  use  of  resources  is  recom- 
mended, as  is  careful  integration  of  this  new  activ- 
ity with  already  established  systems  for  quality 
assessment  or  improvement.  However,  while  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  each  of  these  issues, 
they  should  not  dissuade  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions from  proceeding  to  develop  and  use  guideline- 
derived  evaluation  tools  as  one  component  of  an 
overall  quality  improvement  effort. 
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Appendix  A.  Outcomes  as  Performance  Measures^ 


Interest  in  Outcomes  Measures 

Patient  health  outcomes  (e.g.,  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality rates,  surgical  site  infection  rates,  cancer  sur- 
vival rates)  have  been  measured  for  many  years. 
Recently,  the  use  of  patient  health  outcomes  as  per- 
formance measures  has  steadily  increased.  Some 
have  seen  patient  health  outcomes  as  the  gold 
standard  for  measuring  performance  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care.  Good  patient  health  outcomes 
are  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  health  care  services. 
And,  when  health  care  outcomes  are  compared  with 
the  costs  of  health  care  services  u.sed  to  achieve 
them,  patients,  payers,  and  others  make  judgments 
about  the  value  of  the  health  care  services. 

However,  the  proper  use  of  outcomes  to  meas- 
ure performance  in  health  care  depends  on  under- 
standing three  points: 

1.  The  limitations  in  collecting  and  analyzing 
outcomes  data. 

2.  The  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  inter- 
preting and  using  outcomes  data. 

3.  The  fact  that  patient  health  outcomes 
achieved  on  one  occasion  by  a provider  or- 
ganization or  a clinician  will  not  help  predict 
future  outcomes  unless  the  processes  that  led 
to  those  outcomes  are  stable  (e.g.,  conform  to 
a clinical  practice  guideline). 

The  patient  health  outcomes  of  primary  interest 
in  health  care  include  the  following: 


• Prevention  of  preventable  illness,  disability, 
and  death. 

• Restoration  (or  maintenance)  of  function  af- 
fected by  disease,  including 

- physical  function,  such  as  locomotion,  vi- 
sion, or  activities  of  daily  living,  including 
feeding  and  toileting; 

- psychological  function,  such  as  memory, 
cognition,  or  mood; 

- social  function,  such  as  interpersonal  rela- 
tions or  communication;  and 

- role  function,  such  as  that  of  a parent,  a stu- 
dent, or  a worker. 

• Cure  (or  retardation)  of  disease,  such  as  infec- 
tion, cancer,  or  hypertension. 

• Relief  of  discomfort,  including 

- physical  discomfort,  such  as  pain  or  pares- 
thesias; and 

- psychological  discomfort,  such  as 
depression. 

Any  of  these  patient  health  outcomes  can  be 
measured  for  an  individual  patient  and,  by  combin- 
ing the  outcomes  of  many  individuals,  for  groups 
of  patients  or  for  general  populations.  The  measure- 
ment of  outcomes  begins  at  the  individual  patient 
level,  and  these  measurements  can  be  used  to  as- 
sess the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  plan  for  the 
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patient  and  to  modify  the  plan  on  the  basis  of  the 
outcomes.  The  outcomes  from  many  individual  pa- 
tients can  then  be  pooled  to  assess  factors  of  inter- 
est across  patients. 

Such  pooled  outcomes  measures  play  a central 
role  in  the  development,  assessment,  use,  and  revi- 
sion of  clinical  practice  guidelines.  Clinical  practice 
guidelines  describe  selected  processes  of  direct  care 
(e.g.,  how  to  treat  benign  prostatic  hyperplasia,  how 
to  relieve  pain  after  surgery)  and  the  support  proc- 
esses around  them,  such  as  the  use  of  diagnostic 
imaging  and  laboratory  tests,  that  are  believed — on 
the  basis  of  varying  degrees  of  empirical  evidence — 
to  increase  the  likelihood  of  good  patient  out- 
comes. With  respect  to  these  practice  guidelines, 
the  following  can  be  said  of  outcomes  measures: 

• Outcomes  measures  can  be  used  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  alternative  interventions 
(e.g.,  medication  vs.  surgery  for  benign  pro- 
static hyperplasia,  various  medications  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  repeat  myocardial  infarction) 
or  alternative  practices  (e.g.,  the  surgical  tech- 
nique for  a cholecystectomy)  in  developing 
and  revising  clinical  practice  guidelines  and 
guideline-derived  evaluation  instruments. 

• Outcomes  measures,  when  compared  to  meas- 
ures of  the  degree  to  which  the  recommenda- 
tions in  existing  clinical  practice  guidelines 
are  implemented,  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  recommendations. 

• Outcomes  measures  can  sometimes  substitute 
for  direct  measures  of  the  frequency  with 
which  recommendations  in  a clinical  practice 
guideline  are  followed  (i.e.,  the  degree  to 
which  the  guideline  is  implemented)  when 
measuring  the  process  of  care  is  especially 
difficult  or  costly.  For  example,  measuring  pa- 
tients’ pain  levels  after  surgery — an  out- 
come— may  substitute  for  measuring  whether 
each  of  the  recommended  steps  in  pain  man- 
agement guidelines  is  followed  in  practice 
(assuming  the  guidelines  are  effective). 


A desirable  performance  measurement  system 
includes  measures  both  of  patient  health  outcomes 
and  of  the  degree  to  which  the  processes  that  led  to 
these  outcomes  are  stable  and  conform  to  scientifi- 
cally based  knowledge  (as  reflected,  for  example  in 
clinical  practice  guidelines).  While  the  assessment 
of  outcomes  measures  can  provide  information 
about  the  past  and  current  level  of  performance, 
the  assessment  of  process  measures  can  provide  in- 
formation about  the  sustainability  of  that  perform- 
ance and  about  the  relationship  of  the  processes  to 
the  outcomes. 

Other  examples  of  the  pooling  of  outcomes 
measures  include  the  following: 

• The  outcomes  of  patients  with  a specific 
condition  (e.g.,  rectal  cancer,  osteoarthritis, 
schizophrenia)  can  be  pooled  to  determine 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease,  including 
variations,  and  the  impact  of  current 
interventions. 

• The  outcomes  of  patients  who  are  at  risk  of 
poor  outcomes  (e.g.,  patients  with  angina)  can 
be  pooled  to  assess  the  impact  of  various  risk 
factors  (e.g.,  diet,  exercise)  on  the  outcomes. 

• The  outcomes  of  patients  receiving  a specific 
intervention  (e.g.,  total  hip  replacement, 
thrombolytic  therapy  in  acute  myocardial  in- 
farction, coronary  artery  bypass  graft)  can  be 
pooled  to  assess  the  usual  results  of  the  inter- 
vention, including  variations  in  results. 

• The  outcomes  of  patients  receiving  treatment 
from  a specific  health  care  organization  (or 
an  individual  clinician)  can  be  pooled  to  as- 
sess the  results  achieved  by  the  organization 
(or  the  clinician). 

• The  outcomes — especially  in  terms  of  inci- 
dence and  prevalence  of  di.sease,  disability, 
and  death — for  a population,  such  as  a geo- 
graphic area  (e.g.,  city.  State)  or  the  employ- 
ees of  an  employer,  can  be  surveyed  to  assess 
the  effect  of  the  health  care  delivery  system, 
the  population’s  lifestyle  (e.g.,  diet),  and  envi- 
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ronmental  factors  (e.g.,  environmental  pollu- 
tion) on  the  population’s  health  status. 

Because  patient  health  outcomes  have  these  nu- 
merous uses,  especially  when  pooled  across  many 
patients,  measuring  them  is  of  interest  to  various  in- 
dividuals, groups,  and  organizations.  Patients,  of 
course,  are  intensely  interested  in  the  outcomes  of 
their  own  treatment  and  should  participate  in  deter- 
mining the  full  spectrum  of  outcomes  of  their  care 
that  are  to  be  measured.  For  example,  patients  with 
cancer  may  be  just  as  interested  in  outcomes  re- 
lated to  the  quality  of  life  they  will  experience  (i.e., 
physical,  psychological,  social,  and  role  function- 
ing, and  freedom  from  pain)  as  they  are  with  their 
5-year  survival  after  treatment.  Both  provider  or- 
ganizations and  individual  clinicians  are  interested 
in  outcomes,  as  are  payers,  utilization  management 
organizations,  regulatory  agencies,  certifying  and 
accrediting  bodies,  population  health  authorities 
(e.g.,  city  and  State  public  health  authorities), 
health  services  and  clinical  researchers,  and  health 
policymakers.  Possible  purposes  for  which  these 
various  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  use 
outcomes  measures  are  described  below. 

Relationship  of  Outcomes  to 
Performance 

Although  good  patient  health  outcomes  are  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  health  care  services,  the  relationship 
between  these  outcomes  and  the  performance  of  a 
health  care  organization  (or  of  an  individual  clini- 
cian) is  complex.  The  activities  of  provider  organi- 
zations and  of  clinicians — what  they  do  and  how 
well  they  do  it — are  certainly  causes  of  patient 
health  outcomes.  But  they  are  only  partial  causes, 
and  it  is  often  impossible  to  definitively  attribute  a 
specific  outcome — whether  good  or  bad — to  the 
performance  of  a provider  organization  or  an 
individual  clinician.  Other  patient-related  and 
community-related  factors,  both  known  and  cur- 
rently unknown,  will  affect  patient  health  outcomes. 
To  relate  performance  to  an  outcome,  one  must 
consider  the  temporal  relationship  between  the 
two,  the  ability  to  measure  the  outcome  reliably, 
and  the  other  factors  that  may  affect  the  outcome. 


The  closer  a measured  outcome  is  in  time  to  the 
activities  of  the  provider  organization  or  clinician 
whose  performance  is  being  evaluated,  the  more 
likely  that  the  level  of  performance  has  at  least 
partly  contributed  to  the  outcome;  the  longer  the 
elapsed  time  between  the  treatment  and  the  meas- 
urement of  the  outcome,  the  more  likely  that  other 
patient-related  factors,  community-related  factors, 
or  even  factors  related  to  other  provider  organiza- 
tions or  clinicians  will  have  affected  the  outcome. 
Consequently,  it  can  be  useful  to  classify  outcomes 
into  three  temporal  groups — immediate,  intermedi- 
ate, and  long-term; 

• Immediate  outcomes  emerge  during  or  imme- 
diately after  a step  or  specific  procedure  in  the 
care  process  (e.g.,  bleeding  from  a complica- 
tion during  a surgical  procedure;  an  adverse 
drug-drug  interaction  after  administration  of 
a medication).  Immediate  outcomes  can  fre- 
quently be  attributed  to  the  specific  activity 
during  which  they  occurred  or  that  immedi- 
ately preceded  them. 

• Intermediate  outcomes  occur  at  the  time  an 
episode  of  care  is  completed  and  can  usually 
be  associated  with  the  procedures  and  other 
activities  during  that  episode  (e.g.,  the  sever- 
ity of  cardiac  and  respiratory  distress  at  dis- 
charge from  a hospitalization  for  congestive 
heart  failure). 

• Long-term  outcomes  are  the  ultimate  outcomes 
of  the  treatment  for  a particular  disease  or 
condition  (e.g.,  the  level  of  pain-free  physical 
mobility  2 years  after  a total  hip  replacement, 
the  5-year  survival  rate  for  cancer).  Often, 
long-term  outcomes  are  of  special  interest  to 
health  services  and  clinical  researchers, 
health  policymakers,  and  population  health 
authorities  as  well  as  to  patients. 

Agreement  on  the  desirability  of  measuring  cer- 
tain outcomes  may  come  quickly,  but  measuring 
those  outcomes  accurately  may  prove  difficult.  For 
example,  anatomic  and  physiological  variables 
(e.g.,  blood  pressure,  range  of  motion  of  a joint)  are 
generally  easier  to  measure  than  functional  levels 
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(e.g.,  ability  to  perform  physical  work,  social  func- 
tioning). And  intermediate  outcomes  (e.g.,  degree 
of  freedom  from  pain  at  discharge  after  a total  hip 
replacement)  generally  can  be  more  reliably  meas- 
ured than  long-term  outcomes  (e.g.,  functional  mo- 
bility 2 years  after  hip  replacement)  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  following  ambulatory  patients  over 
time. 

Factors  related  to  the  patient,  the  clinician,  the 
provider  organization,  and  the  community  affect 
outcomes.  When  outcome  measures  are  used  to  as- 
sess the  performance  of  a health  care  organization 
or  a clinician,  the  factors  not  related  to  the  organi- 
zation’s or  clinician’s  performance  must  be  consid- 
ered. For  example,  in  evaluating  the  relationship 
between  a patient’s  outcomes  and  the  performance 
of  a surgeon  in  a total  hip  replacement  procedure, 
factors  related  to  the  patient,  to  other  clinicians 
who  were  involved  in  the  patient’s  treatment  (e.g., 
anesthesiologist,  nurses,  physical  therapists),  to  the 
organization  (e.g.,  the  equipment  in  the  operating 
suite  and  nursing  units),  and  to  the  community 
(e.g.,  the  availability  of  physical  therapy  services) 
must  be  considered. 

Factors  That  Affect  Outcomes 

Patient-related  factors  that  affect  outcomes  include 
the  following: 

• Normal  biological  variations  among  patients 
(e.g.,  those  associated  with  sex  and  age). 

• Severity  of  the  patient’s  illness. 

• The  patient’s  other  illnesses  (comorbidities). 

• The  patient’s  preference  (and  consent)  for  a 
specific  treatment  intervention  or  lack  of 
intervention. 

• The  patient’s  involvement  in  the  treatment. 

• Certain  other  patient-related  factors  (e.g.,  so- 
cioeconomic level,  education,  occupation,  en- 
vironment, home,  family,  payment  .source). 


The  clinician-related  factors  that  affect  out- 
comes include  the  following: 

• Clinician’s  level  of  knowledge  (based  on  edu- 
cation and  experience). 

• Clinician’s  current  technical  and  interper- 
sonal skills,  including  empathy  (based  on  per- 
sonality, training,  and  experience), 

• Clinician’s  judgment  (based  on  education, 
training,  and  experience). 

The  provider  organization-related  factors  that  af- 
fect outcomes  include  the  following: 

• The  availability  of  the  following,  and  how  they 
are  managed:  human  resources  (e.g.,  numbers 
and  qualifications  of  staff,  continuing  educa- 
tion); capital  resources  (e.g.,  space,  equip- 
ment); information  resources  (e.g.,  patient 
health  records,  library,  ethics  consultation); 
and  financial  resources. 

• The  organization’s  systems  and  processes  for 
governance,  management,  clinical  care,  and 
support  services. 

The  community-related  factors  (i.e.,  factors  in 
the  provider  organization’s  external  environment) 
that  affect  outcomes  include  the  following: 

• The  structure  of  the  community’s  health  care 
system  (e.g.,  whether  it  is  integrated  to  pro- 
vide continuity  of  care  across  provider  organi- 
zations and  clinicians,  across  organizations, 
and  through  time). 

• The  amount  and  allocation  of  health  care  re- 
sources in  the  community  (e.g.,  financial  re- 
sources available  for  health  care,  allocation 
of  resources  between  preventive  and  treat- 
ment services,  shortages  of  nursing  stafQ- 

• Other  factors  that  affect  the  population’s 
health  (e.g.,  environmental  pollution,  work- 
place safety,  socioeconomic  and  educational 
levels). 
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In  establishing  a strong  possible  causal  link  be- 
tween the  performance  of  an  organization  or  of  a 
clinician  and  a measured  outcome,  the  contribution 
of  these  other  factors  to  the  outcome  must  be  con- 
sidered. Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  evaluate  the  raw 
outcomes  data  and  then  retrospectively  consider 
these  other  factors  in  explaining  any  possible  rela- 
tionship between  the  performance  and  the  out- 
comes. Often  it  is  more  useful  to  prospectively 
control  for  the  contributions  of  these  other  factors; 
that  is,  their  contributions  must  be  eliminated  or 
held  constant,  either  in  reality  or  statistically.  Since 
these  other  factors  cannot  usually  be  eliminated,  an 
attempt  can  be  made  to  hold  their  contribution  con- 
stant through  one  of  four  methods  (or  a combina- 
tion thereof).  The  four  methods  are  as  follows; 

1.  Select  the  patients  whose  outcomes  are  to  be 
measured  in  such  a way  that  the  other  factors 
that  affect  the  outcomes  are  held  constant 
(e.g.,  measure  the  outcomes  only  of  hyperten- 
sive patients  who  have  the  same  severity  of 
illness).  The  large  number  of  factors  that 
would  have  to  be  held  constant  by  this 
method  may  make  controlling  for  all  of  them 
impractical. 

2.  Stratify  the  selection  of  patients  whose  out- 
comes are  measured  so  that  they  are  studied 
in  groups  in  which  the  other  factors  that  af- 
fect the  outcomes  are  held  constant  (e.g., 
measuring  outcomes  separately  for  acute 
myocardial  infarction  patients  with  and  with- 
out a specific  comorbidity,  such  as  diabetes). 
Again,  because  the  number  of  factors  that 
need  to  be  controlled  is  so  large,  the  patients 
may  need  to  be  stratified  into  many  groups, 
such  that  each  group  may  be  too  small  to 
study  statistically. 

3.  Measure  changes  in  health  outcomes  (i.e., 
measure  the  difference  between  the  patient’s 
baseline  health  status  and  the  health  status  af- 
ter intervention)  to  adjust  for  varying  levels 
of  severity  of  illness  among  patients;  other 
factors  are  not  adjusted  for  by  this  method. 


4.  Statistically  adjust  the  rates  of  outcomes  for 
groups  of  patients  in  which  the  other  factors 
that  affect  outcomes  are  not  constant,  so  that 
in  any  analyses  they  are  made  to  act  as  if  they 
are  constant.  For  example,  if  the  preexisting 
presence  of  hypertension  is  known  to  reduce 
survival  rates  from  treated  acute  myocardial 
infarction  (AMI)  by  a certain  percentage,  ad- 
just upward  the  observed  survival  rates  of 
provider  organizations  or  clinicians  whose 
AMI  patients  have  uncommonly  high  rates  of 
preexisting  hypertension.  In  most  cases,  statis- 
tical adjustment  is  combined  with  some  strati- 
fication in  one  or  more  of  the  following:  data 
collection,  subject  selection,  or  measurement 
of  changes  from  baseline. 

Pooled  Outcomes  Data 

It  is  often  difficult  to  attribute  the  outcomes  of  a 
single  patient  to  the  performance  of  a provider  or- 
ganization or  of  a clinician,  because  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  identify  each  of  the  other  factors 
listed  above  and  to  assess  their  contributions  to  the 
patient’s  outcomes.  The  methods  identified  in  the 
previous  section  for  controlling  for  these  other  fac- 
tors rely  on  pooling  outcomes  measures — and  on 
pooling  measures  of  these  other  factors — for  multi- 
ple patients.  Adjusted  aggregate  outcome  data  are 
the  outcomes  of  many  patients,  adjusted  statisti- 
cally to  control  for  the  differences  caused  by  the 
other  known  factors  that  affect  the  outcomes  (e.g., 
patient  severity  of  illness  and  comorbidities). 

When  statistically  analyzed,  adjusted  aggregate 
data  can  be  more  useful  than  single-patient  data  in 
attributing  patterns  of  outcomes  to  the  performance 
of  an  organization  or  a clinician.  Using  adjusted  ag- 
gregate outcome  data  increases  the  likelihood  that 
the  effect  of  unknown  factors  (or  known  factors 
that  are  incompletely  adjusted  for)  on  outcomes 
may  be  “washed  out’’  by  the  normal  variation  in 
each  factor  in  the  larger  group  of  patients.  Further, 
using  aggregate  data  permits  statistical  analysis  of 
the  confidence  of  conclusions  about  the  association 
of  the  performance  and  the  outcomes  (e.g.,  through 
the  calculation  of  means,  standard  deviations,  cor- 
relations, and  confidence  intervals). 
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However,  the  statistical  analysis  of  adjusted  ag- 
gregate data  requires  an  adequate  statistical  sam- 
ple, which  is  not  always  available  from  a single 
provider  organization  or  an  individual  clinician, 
even  if  data  are  collected  over  an  extended  period. 
To  generate  an  adequate  statistical  sample,  out- 
come data  from  the  patients  of  many  provider  or- 
ganizations or  clinicians  may  be  pooled,  or  the  data 
may  be  collected  over  an  extended  period,  or  both. 
In  addition,  collecting  multiple  outcome  measures 
over  time  for  the  same  patients  can  increase  the 
number  of  measures  for  analysis. 

Pooling  of  data  requires  that  all  the  data  be  col- 
lected using  both  (1)  identical  measures  of  out- 
comes (i.e.,  agreed-on  specific  definitions  for  each 
piece  of  data,  or  “data  element,’’  to  be  collected); 
and  (2)  similar  methodologies  for  data  collection 
(e.g.,  for  sampling). 

If  the  data  elements  and  the  collection  method- 
ologies are  not  the  same,  the  pooled  data  will  con- 
tain measures  that  are  thought  to  be  measuring  the 
same  thing  but  in  reality  are  not.  Pooling  of  data 
collected  over  time  (including  data  from  multiple 
outcomes  measures  for  the  same  patient)  requires 
adjusting  for  the  changes  that  occur  over  time  in 
the  factors  that  affect  the  outcomes  (e.g.,  changes 
in  clinicians’  practice,  changes  in  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
tient group  being  studied). 

Even  when  data  element  definitions  have  been 
established,  the  reliability  of  data  submitted  to  the 
pool  may  vary  considerably  over  time  or  among  in- 
dividual data  collectors,  provider  organizations,  or 
clinicians.  Factors  affecting  the  reliability  of  data, 
such  as  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with  which 
the  data  are  collected  and  the  consistency  of  data 
transmission,  include  (1)  ambiguity  in  or  misinter- 
pretation of  data  element  definitions;  (2)  differ- 
ences or  errors  in  coding  (e.g.,  ICD-9-CM) 
practices;  (3)  incomplete  or  inaccurate  documenta- 
tion (e.g.,  in  the  patient’s  health  record);  (4)  inade- 
quate systems  for  updating  data;  (5)  variations  in 
or  absence  of  policies  that  affect  data  collection 
(e.g.,  who  is  considered  an  “inpatient”);  and  (6)  the 
training  of  data  collectors  and  coders.  If  the  pooled 


data  contain  unreliable  data,  inferences  derived 
from  the  data  are  weakened  and  may  be  misleading. 

Reference  Data  Bases  and 
Comparative  Data 

A data  base  of  pooled  reliable  outcomes  data,  and 
the  data  needed  to  adjust  for  the  other  factors  af- 
fecting outcomes,  can  be  used  as  a comparative,  or 
“reference,”  data  base.  The  data  in  a reference  data 
base  can  be  used,  with  adjustment  for  other  factors 
that  affect  outcomes,  to  compare  the  outcomes 
from  one  provider  organization  or  clinician  with 
outcomes  from  all  the  other  provider  organizations 
or  clinicians,  respectively,  or  to  a subset  thereof  (a 
“benchmark”).  For  example,  a reference  data  base 
can  be  used  to  compare  the  outcomes  of  one  trans- 
plant center  in  regard  to  liver  transplants  with 
those  of  all  other  centers  in  the  data  base.  Such 
comparisons  can  be  made  among  procedures, 
among  communities,  and  among  types  of  patients 
as  well  as  among  provider  organizations  and 
among  clinicians. 

The  desire  to  use  outcomes  comparisons  is  ear- 
nest and  often  urgent  among  the  following: 

• Researchers  and  clinicians  wanting  to  choose 
efficacious  procedures  among  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  the  same  patient  condition. 

• Patients  and  clinicians  wanting  to  choose  the 
appropriate  procedure  among  procedures  that 
have  different  outcomes  (e.g.,  cure  versus 
pain  relieO  and  risks.  Appropriately  ex- 
plained outcomes  data  provide  information 
patients  need  in  making  decisions  about  their 
care. 

• Provider  organizations  and  clinicians  wanting 
to  assess  and  improve  their  performance 
through  the  feedback  loop  of  quality  assur- 
ance and  improvement  activities. 

• Developers  and  revisers  of  clinical  practice 
guidelines  wanting  to  identify  the  most  effica- 
cious procedures  among  alternatives  and 
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evaluate  the  impact  of  differences  in  practice 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  guidelines. 

• Patients  wanting  to  choose  the  provider  or- 
ganizations and  clinicians  they  will  go  to  for 
care. 

• Payers  wanting  to  select  the  procedures  they 
will  and  will  not  pay  for. 

• Payers  wanting  to  determine  which  provider 
organizations  and  clinicians  will  be  eligible 
for  payment  and  which  will  not. 

• Government  regulators,  peer  review  organiza- 
tions, certifying  bodies,  and  accrediting  bod- 
ies wanting  to  identify  provider  organizations 
and  clinicians  who  require  focused  review  as 
part  of  the  licensing,  certification,  or  accredi- 
tation process. 

Limitations  in  the  Use  of  Outcomes 
Measures  for  Comparative  Purposes 

The  desire  to  use  outcomes  measures  from  refer- 
ence data  bases  for  these  comparative  purposes  is 
understandable.  Many  of  the  decisions  for  which 
the  data  would  be  helpful  are  currently  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  few  data  or  poor  data.  There  is  a 
danger  that  poor  data  may  be  used  or  good  data 
may  be  misused,  and  that  unwarranted  and  incor- 
rect conclusions  may  therefore  be  drawn  about  the 
relative  performance  of  provider  organizations  or 
clinicians.  To  understand  the  uses  and  the  limita- 
tions of  comparative  data  from  any  reference  data 
base,  the  user  must  understand  and  consider  the 
following: 

• The  data’s  reliability. 

• The  various  factors  that  may  affect  the 
outcomes. 

• The  adjustment  techniques  used  to  control  for 
the  effect  of  those  other  factors. 


• Which  of  those  other  factors  have  been  in- 
cluded and  have  not  been  included  in  the 
adjustment. 

• The  adequacy  of  the  statistical  sample  of 
outcomes. 

• The  techniques  used  for  statistical  analysis  of 
the  aggregate  outcome  data. 

• The  statistical  confidence  of  the  results  of  the 
analysis. 

• The  validity  of  the  outcome  data  for  their  in- 
tended use  (i.e.,  the  degree  to  which  the  out- 
come can  be  attributed  to  the  procedure, 
provider  organization,  or  clinician  being 
assessed). 

Another  limitation  is  that  the  comparison  of 
trends  in  the  outcomes  data  over  time  (i.e.,  whether 
the  outcomes  are  improving,  deteriorating,  or  re- 
maining the  same)  between  provider  organizations 
or  between  clinicians  often  reveals  more  about 
their  relative  performance  than  point-in-time  com- 
parisons would  reveal. 

Conclusion 

Reliable,  adjusted,  statistically  analyzed,  valid  pa- 
tient health  outcome  data  can  be  used  to  compare 
the  effectiveness  of  alternative  procedures  or  the 
performance  of  provider  organizations  or  clini- 
cians. But  when  patient  health  outcomes  are  used 
as  performance  measures  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, several  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

• Interpretation  of  the  outcomes  should  be 
based  on  (1)  the  degree  of  reliability  of  the 
data,  (2)  the  adjustments  that  were  made  to 
the  data  to  render  them  comparable,  (3)  the 
statistical  analysis  of  the  data,  and  (4)  the  de- 
gree of  validity  of  the  data  for  their  intended 
use. 

• For  individual  clinicians  providing  care 
within  complex  provider  organizations 
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(e.g.,  hospitals),  using  patient  health  out- 
comes to  compare  the  performance  of  clini- 
cians who  are  in  different  organizations  may 
have  limited  validity  because  of  the  many  or- 
ganization- 

related  factors  that  affect  patient  outcomes 
but  may  not  be  included  in  adjustments  of  the 
data. 

• Since  adjustments  of  the  data  usually  have 
not  included  all  the  other  factors  that  affected 
the  outcomes  for  patients,  it  is  almost  always 
more  appropriate  to  use  comparative  out- 
comes data  to  trigger  further  evaluation  than 
to  reach  a final  conclusion  about  the  level  of 
an  organization’s  or  clinician’s  performance. 

• To  better  predict  future  patient  health  out- 
comes, outcomes  measures  should  be  accom- 
panied by  measures  of  antecedent  processes; 
this  facilitates  understanding  the  relationship 
between  processes  and  outcomes,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  processes. 

While  the  quantity  of  reliable,  fully  adjusted, 
adequately  analyzed,  valid  outcome  data  currently 
available  is  limited,  the  potential  use  for  such  data, 
as  they  become  available,  is  great. 
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Acceptability.  The  degree  to  which  health  care  satisfies 
patients. 

Acceptable  alternative.  A common  and  legitimate  rea- 
son for  not  conforming  to  practice  guideline  recommen- 
dations; for  example,  the  clinician  recommended  a 
treatment  according  to  the  guideline,  but  the  patient  re- 
fused. Acceptable  alternatives  are  specified  explicitly 
when  writing  review  criteria,  whether  the  alternatives 
have  been  stated  explicitly  in  the  practice  guideline  or 
merely  implied.  “Acceptable  alternative”  is  also  the 
name  of  the  status  assigned  to  a criterion  during  a re- 
view if  documentation  is  found  for  a defined  acceptable 
alternative  to  the  criterion. 

Accessibility.  The  ease  with  which  health  care  can  be 
obtained. 

Adverse  event.  An  undesired  event  implying  harm  to  a 
patient. 

AHCPR.  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research, 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS),  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (DHHS). 

Algorithm.  A rule  of  procedure,  or  set  of  instructions, 
containing  conditional  logic  for  solving  a problem  or 
accomplishing  a task.  Guideline  algorithms  relate  to 
recommendations  for  patient  care  (Gottlieb,  Margolis, 
and  Schoenbaum,  1990;  Hadorn,  McCormick,  and 
Diokno,  1992;  Margolis,  1983).  Criteria  algorithms 
concern  rules  for  evaluating  criteria  conformance. 
Algorithms  may  be  expressed  in  works  only  or  in  dia- 
grammatic form  (Margolis,  1992). 

AMRRC.  American  Medical  Review  Research  Center, 
a private,  public  interest,  and  education  corporation. 

Appropriateness.  The  probability  of  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tients exceeds  the  probability  of  harm. 

Benchmark.  A level  of  care  set  as  a goal  to  be  attained. 
Internal  benchmarks  are  derived  from  similar  processes 
or  services  within  an  organization;  competitive  bench- 


marks are  comparisons  with  the  best  external  competi- 
tors in  the  field;  and  generic  benchmarks  are  drawn  from 
the  best  performance  of  similar  processes  in  other 
industries. 

Case-based.  Refers  to  a single  patient  or  case. 

Case  mix.  Distribution  of  a group  of  patients  into  cate- 
gories reflecting  differences  in  patients’  diagnoses/condi- 
tions. 

Case  sampling  period.  The  time  period  during  which  a 
case  is  considered  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  denomina- 
tor of  a performance  measure. 

Case  severity.  A measure  of  intensity  or  gravity  of  a 
given  condition  or  diagnosis  for  a patient. 

Clinical  practice  guidelines.  Systematically  developed 
statements  to  assist  practitioners’  and  patients’  decisions 
about  health  care  to  be  provided  for  specific  clinical 
circumstances. 

Comparative  standard.  A standard  derived  from  a com- 
parison with  other  prerformance  rates  constructed  by  us- 
ing exactly  the  same  performance  measure,  such  as  the 
prior  performance  of  a clinician  or  provider,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  performance  of  others,  or  the  statistical  analy- 
sis of  group  rates. 

Confidence  interval.  An  interval  or  range  based  on  a 
random  sample,  for  which  there  is  a given  probability 
(e.g.,  95  percent)  that  the  population  mean  is  contained 
within  that  interval.  For  example,  a study  may  show  that 
a drug  lowers  the  average  blood  pressure  for  patients  in 
the  study  by  4.8  mm  Hg,  with  the  95-percent  confidence 
interval  between  2.5  and  7.3  mm  Hg.  The  confidence  in- 
terval is  used  in  performance  measurement  to  indicate 
whether  an  individual  rate  from  a performance  review  is 
considered  statistically  similar  to  or  different  from  the 
group  average  rate,  or  from  a performance  rate  selected 
to  represent  an  acceptable  level  of  care. 
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Confidence  limits.  The  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  a 
confidence  interval. 

Criteria  (singular:  criterion).  Standards  or  principles 
by  which  something  is  judged  or  evaluated. 

Criteria  set  A series  of  criterion  statements  linked  to- 
gether because  they  all  apply  to  the  same  patient  sample. 

Criterion  status.  The  category  to  which  a case  is  as- 
signed by  application  of  a criterion.  For  example,  the 
case  that  meets  a criterion  is  assigned  the  status  “met”;  a 
case  that  meets  an  acceptable  alternative  to  a criterion 
(see  definition  above)  is  assigned  the  status  “acceptable 
alternative.”  If  a criteria  set  incorporates  branching  logic 
(i.e.,  a certain  criterion  applies  only  to  a defined  sub- 
group of  cases),  cases  not  within  that  subgroup  are  as- 
signed the  status  “not  applicable”  for  that  criterion.  If 
data  needed  to  determine  whether  a case  met  a criterion 
are  not  found  in  the  selected  data  source,  the  status  “not 
reviewable”  is  assigned.  A case  that  does  not  fit  any  of 
the  above  categories  is  assigned  by  default  to  the  status 
“not  met”  (i.e.,  the  care  given  to  the  case  did  not  con- 
form to  the  practice  guideline). 

Data  sample.  The  population  or  group  of  patients  to 
whom  a performance  measure  will  be  applied  to  assess 
rates  of  conformance  to  a clinical  practice  guideline. 

The  denominator  group. 

Decision  rule.  Instructions  for  deciding  how  to  evaluate 
clinical  data.  When  abstracting  data  from  medical  re- 
cords, decision  rules  determine  whether  and  how  a data 
item  should  be  coded. 

DEMPAQ  project.  The  Project  to  Develop  and  Evalu- 
ate Methods  for  Promoting  Ambulatory  Care  Quality.  A 
demonstration  project  with  the  PRO  program  of  comput- 
erized review  systems  using  claims  and  records  data  for 
office-based  practice:  the  computerized  review  provides 
comparisons  of  performance  rates  to  clinician  groups  to 
assist  them  with  identifying  opportunities  for  quality 
improvements. 

Denominator.  For  a performance  measure,  the  sample 
of  cases  that  will  be  observed  to  determine  conformance 
to  medical  review  criteria. 

Denominator  event/state,  index  event/state.  The  event 
or  health  state  that  defines  a patient's  eligibility  for 
inclusion  in  the  denominator  group  for  a performance 
measurement. 


Efficiency.  Occurs  when  health  care  of  the  desired  qual- 
ity is  produced  at  the  lowest  cost,  or  when  health  care 
produced  at  a fixed  cost  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

Exclusion.  Characteristics  or  conditions  that  make  cases 
ineligible  for  review  by  a specific  performance  measure 
or  by  a specific  criterion  within  a performance  measure. 

Explicit  criteria.  Objective  criteria  specified  in  advance 
as  a basis  for  making  judgments  of  performance. 

External  review.  Review  in  which  criteria  and  stand- 
ards of  judgment  are  developed  or  ratified  with  input 
from  persons  other  than  the  clinician  or  clinician  group 
that  is  being  evaluated. 

HCFA.  Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS). 

HCQII.  Health  Care  Quality  Improvement  Initiative.  A 
program  in  the  pilot  testing  phase  in  which  peer  review 
organizations  (PROs)  provide  pattern  analyses  (i.e.,  com- 
parisons of  performance  rates)  to  hospitals  to  assist  them 
in  identifying  opportunities  for  quality  improvement. 

HSQB.  Health  Standards  and  Quality  Bureau.  The  bu- 
reau within  the  HCFA  responsible  for  the  Peer  Review 
Organization  (PRO)  program. 

Implicit  criteria.  Criteria  formed  by  a respected  clini- 
cian who  uses  clinical  judgment  in  evaluating  perform- 
ance; these  implicit  criteria  remain  concealed  in  the 
mind  of  the  reviewer. 

Implicit  review.  Review  conducted  using  implicit 
criteria. 

Index  event/state.  See  Denominator  event/state. 

Indicator.  A quantitative  measure  for  monitoring  clini- 
cal care. 

Internal  review.  Review  in  which  clinicians  are  in- 
volved in  setting  or  adopting  the  criteria  and  standards 
by  which  they  evaluate  themselves. 

JCAHO.  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Health- 
care Organizations. 

Mean.  Arithmetic  average  of  the  values  of  a sample 
variable. 

Measure.  An  instrument  or  tool  used  for  making 
measurements. 
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Measurement  The  performance  rate  obtained  by  apply- 
ing a measure. 

Measurement  error.  Variation  in  measurements  due  to 
causes  other  than  real  differences  in  the  attribute  being 
measured. 

Medical  review  criteria.  Systematically  developed 
statements  that  can  be  used  to  assess  specific  health  care 
decisions,  services,  and  outcomes.  Each  criterion  de- 
rived from  a guideline  recommendation  is  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  case  being  reviewed  conforms  to  a 
particular  recommendation  in  the  guideline.  A status  is 
assigned  to  each  criterion  to  reflect  the  care  given. 

Numerator.  For  a performance  measure,  the  cases  in  the 
denominator  group  that  experience  events  specified  in 
a medical  review  criterion  as  evidence  of  guideline 
conformance. 

Outcome  data.  Data  describing  a patient’s  health  status. 

Patterns  of  care.  Among  a group  of  clinicians,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  clinicians’  rates  of  performance. 

Peer  review.  Review  conducted  by  a peer  (a  similarly 
qualified  clinician)  or  peers;  historically,  peer  review  has 
been  conducted  by  case-based  implicit  review,  and  so 
the  terms  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably. 

Performance  indicators,  indicators.  Quantitative  meas- 
ures used  to  measure  and  improve  performance  and  qual- 
ity (JCAHO,  in  press).  Rate-based  indicators  are  similar 
to  the  performance  measures  defined  in  Table  2.1 ; they 
produce  rates  for  comparing  the  performance  of  organ- 
izational providers  of  care.  Sentinel  event  indicators 
identify  undesired  events  such  as  death;  a single  in- 
stance of  a sentinel  event  triggers  a quality  review 
(JCAHO,  1990;  p.ll;  JCAHO,  1991,  p.  43).  In  referring 
to  rate-based  indicators,  this  text  uses  the  term  perform- 
ance measures,  as  does  the  legislation  that  established 
theAHCPR. 

Performance  measures.  Methods  or  instruments  to  esti- 
mate or  monitor  the  extent  to  which  the  actions  of  a 
health  care  practitioner  or  provider  conform  to  the  clini- 
cal practice  guideline. 

Performance  rate.  A measurement  produced  by  using  a 
performance  measure,  providing  a quantitative  evalu- 
ation of  events  related  to  patient  care.  A performance 
rate  results  when  the  numerator  for  a performance  meas- 
ure is  divided  by  the  denominator  for  this  measure. 


Population-based.  The  word  population  in  this  instance 
is  used  in  the  epidemiological  sense — a defined  group  of 
individuals  sampled  for  study.  The  term  population- 
based  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  rate-based.  However, 
a population-based  measure  generally  is  a performance 
rate  for  a group  of  patients  in  a geographic  area  or  in  a 
particular  health  plan  enrollment.  When  used  in  this 
sense,  population-based  applies  to  all  patients  rather 
than  to  only  those  who  use  services. 

Practice  parameters.  Strategies  for  patient  manage- 
ment, developed  to  assist  in  clinical  decisionmaking. 

Prescriptive  standard.  A statement  of  what  should  be 
achieved  rather  than  a statement  of  what  has  been 
achieved. 

PRO.  Peer  review  organization;  an  organization  that  re- 
views appropriateness  and  quality  of  care  for  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  Medicare  program. 

Process  data.  What  is  done  to,  for,  or  by  patients  as  part 
of  the  delivery  of  care,  such  as  the  performance  of  a test 
or  procedure. 

Profiles.  Sets  of  performance  rates  aggregated  by  clini- 
cian, clinician  group,  or  organization  to  monitor  some  as- 
pect of  health  care  delivery. 

Rate.  A quantitative  measure,  usually  expressed  as  a per- 
centage, of  the  occurence  of  an  event  of  interest  within 
a specified  time  interval.  Rates  are  derived  by  creating 
a fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is  the  number  of 
patients  experiencing  an  event  of  interest  and  the  de- 
nominator is  the  population  of  patients  at  risk  for  the  oc- 
currence of  that  event.  A rate  may  also  be  constructed  by 
counting  events  rather  than  patients  in  the  numerator 
and  denominator — that  is,  when  the  event  could  occur 
more  than  once  for  a given  patient. 

Reliability.  The  extent  to  which  a measurement  is  repro- 
ducible; low  levels  of  random  error. 

Sample.  The  subset  of  a population  or  the  group  of 
cases  to  whom  a performance  measure  will  be  applied  in 
order  to  assess  rates  of  conformance  to  a clinical  prac- 
tice guideline. 

Sensitivity.  High  rate  of  detection  of  “true  positives.” 

Specificity.  Low  rate  of  detection  of  “false  positives.” 

Standard  for  accreditation.  A statement  of  expectation 
set  by  competent  authority  concerning  a degree  or  level 
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of  requirement,  excellence,  or  attainment  in  quality  or 
performance  (JCAHO,  in  press). 

Standard  of  care  OegaJ  usage).  In  malpractice  case 
court  proceedings  there  is  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  a patient  suffered  harm  due  to  negligent  viola- 
tion of  a standard  of  care.  The  standard  of  care  for  the 
case  is  elaborated  by  the  questioning  of  expert  witnesses 
who  have  studied  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  court 
and  have  relevant  knowledge  of  comparable  behavior. 

Standard  of  care  (regulatory  usage).  Standards  for  fa- 
cilities are  commonly  expressed  in  terms  of  a minimal 
level  of  policy,  equipment,  and  capacity  necessary  to 
achieve  licensure  or  certification. 

Standards  of  quality.  Authoritative  statements  of 
(1)  minimum  levels  of  acceptable  performance  or  re- 
sults, (2)  excellent  levels  of  performance  or  results,  or 
(3)  the  range  of  acceptable  performance  or  results. 

Status,  criterion.  See  Criterion  status. 

Structural  data.  Information  about  organizational  facili- 
ties, equipment,  policies,  and  procedures;  for  example,  a 
hospital  policy  for  patient-controlled  analgesia. 

Structured  implicit  review.  Implicit  review  conducted 
with  instructions  directing  the  reviewer  to  focus  on  cer- 
tain types  of  data  or  answer  certain  questions  in  the  re- 
view process. 

Technical  quality.  Coordination  of  judgment,  skill,  and 
knowledge  in  delivering  appropriate  technology  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  patients. 

Threshold.  A prcestablishcd  level  for  care.  If  a desired 
attribute  of  care  falls  below  this  level  or  an  undesired  at- 
tribute of  care  rises  above  this  level,  further  evaluation 
or  action  is  triggered. 


Timeliness.  Services  are  completed  in  a timeframe  that 
maximizes  health  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the  patient. 

Time  window.  The  time  period  following  an  index 
event  during  which  a case  is  “observed”  for  evidence 
that  the  care  did  or  did  not  conform  to  medical  review 
criteria.  In  other  words,  the  interval  in  which  it  must  be 
determined  whether  or  not  a numerator  event  took  place. 

Total  quality  management.  A management  theory  of 
quality  improvement  based  on  (1)  involving  the  total  or- 
ganization, (2)  using  statistical  quality  control,  (3)  seek- 
ing to  raise  the  average  performance  rather  than 
eliminate  outliers,  and  (4)  continuously  reevaluating  per- 
formance after  interventions  in  order  to  plan  further  in- 
terventions if  needed. 

Unit  of  analysis.  The  unit  to  which  a performance  meas- 
ure is  applied;  the  unit  may  be  the  patient,  clinician, 
group  of  clinicians,  or  institution. 

Validity.  What  is  measured,  how  well  it  is  measured,  the 
effectiveness  of  a measure  in  achieving  a specific  pur- 
pose. Content  validity  1 is  the  degree  to  which  all  items 
in  the  measure  relate  to  the  performance  being  measured 
(measure  is  pure).  Content  validity  2 is  the  extent  to 
which  all  relevant  aspects  of  performance  are  covered 
(measure  is  complete).  Face  validity  is  the  extent  to 
which  a measure  appears  to  measure  what  it  is  intended 
to  measure. 

Variable.  A characteristic  that  is  measured.  An  inde- 
pendent variable  is  a characteristic  that  explains  another 
variable.  A dependent  variable  is  a characteristic  that  is 
explained  by  one  or  more  other  variables. 

Variation.  For  performance  rates,  variation  refers  to  dif- 
ferences between  the  performance  rate  of  one  clinician 
or  group  of  clinicians  or  organizations  and  the  perform- 
ance rales  of  comparable  others. 
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